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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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The Need for Mutual Security in Waging the Peace 


Address by President Eisenhower? 


Just 1 week ago I talked with you about our 
Federal budget as a whole.? Tonight I want to 
talk with you about one part of it: our mutual 
security programs. These programs are the 
source of military and economic strength for our 
alliances throughout the free world. They form, 
in fact, a saving shield of freedom. 

Although the cost of these programs amounts 
to only 5 percent of the budget, I am talking ex- 
clusively about them tonight for two simple rea- 
sons : 


First : In my judgment these programs do more 
than any other, dollar for dollar, in securing the 
safety of our country and the peaceful lives of 
all of us. 

Second: They are the most misunderstood of 
any of the Federal Government’s activities. Their 
nature, their purposes, their results are vitally im- 
portant to all of us—but little known to many of 
us. 


The common label of “foreign aid” is gravely 
misleading for it inspires a picture of bounty for 
foreign countries at the expense of our own. No 
misconception could be further from reality. 
These programs serve our own basic national and 
personal interests. 

They do this both immediately and lastingly. 
In the long term, the ending or the weakening of 
these programs would vastly increase the risk of 
future war. And, in the immediate sense, it would 
impose upon us additional defense expenditures 
many times greater than the cost of mutual se- 
curity today. 


‘Delivered to the Nation over radio and television on 
May 21 (White House press release). 
*BuLLeTIN of June 8, 1957, p. 875. 
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This evening it is my purpose to give you in- 
contestable proof of these assertions. 

We have, during this century, twice spent our 
blood and our treasure fighting in Europe, and 
twice in Asia. We fought because we saw, too late 
to prevent war, that our own peace and security 
were imperiled by the urgent danger, or the ruth- 
less conquest, of other lands. 

We have gained wisdom from that suffering. 
We know, and the world knows, that the American 
people will fight hostile and aggressive despotisms 
when their force is thrown against the barriers of 
freedom, when they seek to gain the high ground 
of power from which to destroy us. But we also 
know that to fight is the most costly way to keep 
America secure and free. Even an America vic- 
torious in atomic war could scarcely escape disas- 
trous destruction of her cities and a fearful loss of 
life. Victory itself could be agony. 

Plainly, we must seek less tragic, less costly ways 
to defend ourselves. We must recognize that, 
whenever any country falls under the domination 
of communism, the strength of the free world— 
and of America—is by that amount weakened and 
communism strengthened. If this process, 
through our neglect or indifference, should pro- 
ceed unchecked, our continent would be gradually 
encircled. Our safety depends upon recognition 
of the fact that the Communist design for such 
encirclement must be stopped before it gains mo- 
mentum, before it is again too late to save the 
peace. 

This recognition dictates two tasks. We must 
maintain a common worldwide defense against the 
menace of international communism. And we 
must demonstrate and spread the blessings of 
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liberty—to be cherished by those who enjoy these 
blessings, to be sought by those now denied them. 

This is not a new policy nor a partisan policy. 
This is a policy for America that began 10 years 
ago when a Democratic President and a Republi- 
can Congress united in an historic declaration. 
They then declared that the independence and 
survival of two countries menaced by Communist 
aggression—Greece and Turkey—were so impor- 
tant to the security of America that we would 
give them military and economic aid. 

That policy saved those nations. And it did so 
without the cost of American lives. 

That policy has since been extended to all criti- 
cal areasofthe world. It recognizes that America 
cannot exist as an island of freedom in a sur- 
rounding sea of communism. It is expressed con- 
cretely by mutual security treaties embracing 42 
other nations. And these treaties reflect a solemn 
finding by the President and by the Senate that 
our own peace would be endangered if any of 
these countries were conquered by international 
communism. 

The lesson of the defense of Greece and Turkey 
10 years ago has since been repeated in the saving 
of other lands and peoples. <A recent example is 
the Southeast Asian country of Viet-Nam, whose 
President has just visited us as our honored guest.* 

Two years ago it appeared that all Southeast 
Asia might be overrun by the forces of interna- 
tional communism. The freedom and security of 
nations for which we had fought throughout 
World War II and the Korean War again stood 
in danger. The people of Viet-Nam responded 
bravely—under steadfast leadership. 

But bravery alone could not have prevailed. 

We gave military and economic assistance to the 
Republic of Viet-Nam. We entered into a treaty— 
the Southeast Asia security treaty—which plainly 
warned that an armed attack against this area 
would endanger our own peace and safety and 
that we would act accordingly. Thus Viet-Nam 
has been saved for freedom. 

This is one of the nations where we have been 
spending the largest amounts of so-called foreign 
aid. What could be plainer that the fact that 
this aid has served not only the safety of another 
nation but also the security of our own? 

The issue, then, is solemn and serious and clear. 

When our young men were dying in the Argonne 


® Thid., May 27, 1957, p. 851. 
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in 1918 and on the beaches of Normandy and in the 
Western Pacific in 1944 and at Pusan in 1950~ 
and when the battlefields of Europe and Africa 
and Asia were strewn with billions of dollars’ 
worth of American military equipment, repre. 
senting the toil and the skills of millions of work. 
ers—no one for an instant doubted the need and 
the rightness of this sacrifice of blood and labor 
and treasure. 

Precisely the same needs and purposes are served 
by our mutual security programs today, whether 
these operate on a military or an economic front, 
For on both fronts they are truly defense 
programs. 

To the truth of this a number of thoughtful and 
qualified Americans have recently testified. 

When the Congress last year approved the mu- 
tual security programs, I believed, as did many 
others, that it was time to review their whole 
concept. Since then, careful studies have been 
completed by committees of the Congress, by com- 
petent private groups, and by two public groups 
of leading citizens from all walks of life. All 
these studies unanimously agreed that these pro- 
grams are vital to our national interest and must 
be continued. 

Some important revisions in the structure of our 
programs were recommended by these various 
studies. And with the benefit of these recom- 
mendations my message to the Congress today 
has proposed certain changes. 

The whole design of this defense against Com- 
munist conspiracy and encirclement cannot be 
with guns alone. For the freedom of nations can 
be menaced not only by guns but by the poverty 
that communism can exploit. 

You cannot fight poverty with guns. You can- 
not satisfy hunger with deadly ammunition. 
Economic stability and progress, essential to any 
nation’s peace and well-being, cannot be assured 
merely by the firepower of artillery or the speed 
of jets. 

And so our mutual security programs today, at 
a cost of some $4 billion, are designed to meet 
dangers in whatever form they may appear. 
Thus, their key purposes are three: 

First: To help friendly nations equip and sup- 
port armed forces for their own and our defense. 

Second: To help, in a sustained effort, less ad- 
vanced countries grow in the strength that can 
sustain freedom as their way of life. 
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And third: To meet emergencies and special 
needs affecting our own national interest. 


Military Assistance 


Examining each of these purposes briefly, I 
first speak of the military aspect of these pro- 
grams. 

This accounts for about three-fourths of their 
total cost—just under $3 billion. This sum 
serves—indeed it belongs to—our own national 
defense. And to recognize that plain fact I have 
today requested the Congress henceforth to appro- 
priate funds for military assistance as part of the 
regular budget of our Department of Defense. 

Our system of collective defense unites us with 
all those 42 countries with whom we have defense 
treaties. It embraces the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in this Western Hemisphere and de- 
fense arrangements with many Far Eastern coun- 
tries like Korea and the Republic of China. It 
includes our readiness to cooperate in the Middle 
East with any free country threatened by Com- 
munist aggression and seeking our aid. 

In Europe this collective effort is symbolized by 
Naro—the 15 countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty alliance. And Naro’s strength involves 
much more than symbols. In addition to our 
forces, Nato has more than 80 trained divisions, 
active and reserve, some 5,000 modern aircraft, 
600 major naval vessels. Here, as elsewhere 
throughout the world, our allies provide man- 
power, resources, and bases, while we help with 
weapons and military training. 

Here again we see in the most concrete and 
practical way how collective effort and collective 
security serve our own national good. For our 
Nation to try, completely alone, to counter the 
Communist military threat would be not only 
more hazardous strategy; it would also be far 
more costly. 

It would demand many billions of dollars more 
in defense expenditures. It would mean raising 
the draft calls throughout our land. It would 
mean more of our sons in uniform. It would 
mean longer service for them. 

And even if we did all these things—and I do 
not hear the critics of mutual security publicly 
proposing such alternatives—even then we would 
finally provide a defense inferior in strength to 
the collective defense we share with our allies 
today. 
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Around the world we have provided our allies, 
over the past 7 years, some $17 billion in direct 
military assistance. Over the same period, the 
defense budgets of our allies have totaled some 
$107 billion. 

Let us see what this united effort has achieved 
in 8 years. In 1950, the strength of our allies 
totaled 1,000 combat vessels, 3.5 million men in 
their ground forces, and 500 jet aircraft. Now, 
in 1957, they have 2,500 combat vessels, 5 million 
men, and 13,000 jets. 

Within this worldwide program our own con- 
tribution is vital. There are free countries in 
danger which, if thrown back completely on their 
own resources, would have to cut their armed 
forces. They would at once become targets for 
renewed Communist pressures. We would have 
to increase our own military strength, and in the 
process we would suffer in terms of both cost and 
security. And the endangered nations would 
suffer a slow strangulation quite as fateful as 
sudden aggression. 

These are the harsh and inescapable facts of 
international life in this mid-twentieth century. 
We must face these facts and act accordingly— 
or face, instead, ultimate disaster as a people. 


Economic Aid 

Now let us look at mutual security on the eco- 
nomic front. The peril here can be just as great 
to us as in the military arena. 

Today in many countries one billion free peo- 
ple, across three continents, live in lands where 
the average yearly income of each man is $100 or 
less. These lands include the 19 nations that have 
won their independence since World War II. 
Most of them are on the frontier of the Commu- 
nist world, close to the pressure of Communist 
power. For centuries the peoples of these coun- 
tries have borne a burden of poverty. Now they 
are resolved to hold on to political independence, 
to achieve the economic strength to sustain that 
independence, and to support rising standards of 
living. 

In these lands no government can justly rule, 
or even survive, which does not reflect this re- 
solve, which does not offer its people hope of prog- 
ress. And wherever moderate government disap- 
pears, Communist extremists will extend their 
brand of despotic imperialism. 

Our own strength would suffer severely from 
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the loss of these lands—their people and their re- 
sources—to Communist domination. As _ these 
lands improve their own standards of living, they 
will be stronger allies in defense of freedom. And 
there will be widening opportunity for trade with 
them. 

We seek to help these people to help themselves. 
We cannot export progress and security to them. 
Essentially, they must achieve these for them- 
selves. But there are practical ways by which 
we can help, especially in the early struggles of 
these young nations to survive. 

For one thing, they need the knowledge of 
skilled people—farm experts, doctors, engineers— 
to teach new techniques to their people. Our pro- 
gram of technical cooperation aims to do this. It 
will cost $150 million next year. 

At the same time, because their inherited pov- 
erty leaves these peoples so little for saving, they 
need the help of some capital to begin essential 
investment in roads, dams, railroads, utilities— 
the sinews of economic strength. 

Already many of these countries, like India and 
Pakistan, are with great difficulty devoting sub- 
stantial amounts of their limited resources to this 
kind of long-range investment. But at this criti- 
cal moment of their economic growth a relatively 
small amount of outside capital can fatefully de- 
cide the difference between success and failure. 
What is critical now is to start and to maintain 
momentum. 

While we want and intend to see that private 
investors and other lending agencies supply as 
much as possible of this outside capital, our de- 
velopment assistance program under mutual se- 
curity has a vital role to play. Here I am con- 
vinced that we should rely more upon loans than 
upon gifts. This is the sound and proper way 
for free allies to work together—to respect and 
to encourage the pride of each nation, to inspire 
in each nation greater zeal and sense of respon- 
sibility, to encourage thoughtful long-term plan- 
ning rather than frantic emergency action. 

This outlook signifies a fundamental shift of 
emphasis from the practice of past years. I have 
accordingly asked the Congress to create a de- 
velopment loan ‘fund with enough capital to al- 
low orderly and continuing operations. Only 
this kind of sustained operations will allow for 
the prudent and thoughtful use of money. Only 
such operations will assure priority to the most 
sound and necessary projects. 
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To assure this continuity and coherence of ac- 
tion, I have specifically requested for the first 
year $500 million already in the budget and au- 
thority for $750 million for each of the 2 suc. 
ceeding years. 

In this whole program, we do not seek to buy 
friends. We do not seek to make satellites. We 
do seek to help other peoples to become strong 
and stay free—and learn, through living in free- 
dom, how to conquer poverty, how to know the 
blessings of peace and progress. 

This purpose, I repeat, serves our own national 
interest. 

It also reflects our own national character. We 
are stirred not only by calculations of self-interest 
but also by decent regard for the needs and the 
hopes of all our fellowmen. I am proud of this 
fact, as you are. None of us would wish it to 
be otherwise. 

This is not mere sentimentality. This is the 
very nature of America, realistically understood 
and applied. 

If ever we were to lose our sense of brother- 
hood, of kinship with all free men, we would have 
entered upon our Nation’s period of decline. 
Without vision, without a quick sense of justice 
and compassion, no people can claim greatness. 


Meeting Emergencies and Special Needs 

There remains, in addition to continuing de- 
fense and economic aid, a final aspect to our mu- 
tual security programs. This entails assistance to 
meet various special needs, including sudden 
crises against which prior planning is impos- 
sible. Such crises generally demand the swiftest 
action. 

We have seen several such examples in recent 
years. 

In the Middle East, the freedom of Iran only 
4 years ago was threatened by the rule of a gov- 
ernment inclined toward communism. Under 
the courageous leadership of the Shah, the people 
of Iran met that danger. In their effort to re- 
store economic stability, they received indispen- 
sable help from us. Iran remains free. And its 
freedom continues to prove of vital importance 
to our own freedom. 

In our own hemisphere, Guatemala not long 
ago faced a similar peril, with heavy Communist 
infiltration into the government. Here, too, the 
people rose to repel this threat, but they needed— 
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and they received—the help without which their 
efforts could have been in vain. 

Most recently we have witnessed a like in- 
stance in the Middle East. The Kingdom of 
Jordan came under the sway of a succession of 
cabinets, each one seemingly more tolerant of 
Communist infiltration and subversion. King 
Hussein has acted swiftly and resolutely to fore- 
stall disaster, and the peril now seems checked. 

Yet this victory would surely be lost without 
economic aid from outside Jordan. Jordan’s 
armed forces must be paid. The nation’s utili- 
ties must function. And, above all, the people 
must have hope. 

Some necessary aid can come from neighboring 
Arab countries, such as Saudi Arabia, but some 
also must come from the United States. For the 
security of Jordan means strength for all the 
forces of freedom in the Middle East. 

Now, you have undoubtedly heard charges of 
waste and inefficiency in some of these programs 
of assistance, such as that in Iran. I do not 
doubt that isolated incidents could be cited to 
support such charges. 

On this I have two convictions: 


First: The remarkable truth is not that a few 
Americans working abroad may have been ineffi- 
cient but that so many thousands of patriotic 
Americans have willingly and competently done 
their jobs in distant lands, under the most diffi- 
cult conditions, often in the presence of real 
danger. 

And second: When we speak of waste, let none 
of us forget that there is no waste so colossal as 
war itself—and these programs are totally dedi- 
cated to the prevention of that most appalling 
kind of waste. 


All such situations—as in Iran, Guatemala, 
Jordan—have been tense moments in the world 
struggle. Each such moment has vitally touched 
our own national interest. 

I have asked the Congress for the sum of $300 
million to enable us to act, and to act swiftly, in 
any such moment as it may strike. Only such 
part of that sum will be used as is clearly needed 
to serve our national interest. But the history of 
these years surely means one thing: To give sav- 
ing help at such moments is true economy on a 
world scale, for it can mean the saving of whole 
nations and the promotion of peace. 
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Putting First Things First 


These, then, are the kinds of help and action 
that make up our mutual security programs, for 
which I have asked the Congress to appropriate 
less than $4 billion—one-twentieth of our na- 
tional budget. 

This is not a mathematical guess or an arbi- 
trary sum. It reflects economies already 
achieved in some aspects of military aid. It is 
a reasoned figure. And, considering the issues at 
stake, it is a minimum figure. 

I know of no more sound or necessary invest- 
ment that our Nation can make. I know of no 
expenditure that can contribute so much, in the 
words of the Constitution, to our “common de- 
fense” and to securing the blessings of liberty for 
ourselves and our posterity. 

To see all the day-to-day results of these pro- 
grams in concrete terms is not always easy. They 
operate in distant lands whose histories, even 
their names, seem remote. Often the results are 
not swift and dramatic but gradual and steady. 
They operate in a way rather like police or fire 
protection in our own cities. When they are 
least in the news, they are really doing the most 
effective work. 

We live at a time when our plainest task is 
to put first things first. Of all our current do- 
mestic concerns—lower taxes, bigger dams, deeper 
harbors, higher pensions, better housing—not one 
of these will matter if our Nation is put in peril. 
For all that we cherish and justly desire, for our- 
selves or for our children, the securing of peace 
is the first requisite. 

We live in a time when the cost of peace is high. 
Yet the price of war is higher and is paid in dif- 
ferent coin—with the lives of our youth and the 
devastation of our cities. 

The road to this disaster could easily be paved 
with the good intentions of those blindly striving 
to save the money that must be spent as the price 
of peace. 

It is no accident that those who have most in- 
timately lived with the horrors of war are gener- 
ally the most earnest supporters of these programs 
to secure peace. 

To cripple our programs for mutual security 
in the false name of “economy” can mean nothing 
less than a weakening of our Nation. 

To try to save money at the risk of such damage 
is neither conservative nor constructive. It is 
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reckless. It could mean the loss of peace. It could 
mean the loss of freedom. It could mean the loss 
of both. 

I know that you would not wish your Govern- 
ment to take such a reckless gamble. I do not 
intend that your Government take that gamble. 


I am convinced of the necessity of these pro- 
grams of mutual security—for the very safety 
of our Nation. For upon them critically depends 
all that we hold most dear—the heritage of free. 
dom from our fathers, the peace and well-being 
of the sons who will come after us. 


Mutual Security Program for 1958 Presented to Congress 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER! 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The safety of our country, the preservation and 
strengthening of world peace, the minimizing of 
risk to American lives and resources in future 
years, all imperatively demand that we hold fast 
in our worldwide collective security effort. 

In supplementing our country’s defense, the 
tested and proven mutual security programs give 
the American people more security per dollar in- 
vested than any other expenditure they make. 

In our most important task of all—the waging 
of peace—these programs lay firmer foundations 
than any other effort of our country. 

For almost a decade every objective analysis has 
supported these views. This past year they have 
been convincingly reaffirmed. Congressional 
committees, the executive branch, and distin- 
guished private citizens have just examined these 
programs anew. On two fundamentals these 
groups have unanimously found— 


First, that both the military and economic ele- 
ments of our mutual security programs are es- 
sential to the security of the American people and 
to world peace. 

Second, that these programs will continue for 
some years to come to be indispensable to the at- 
tainment of our country’s goals in, the world. 


These recent studies again substantiate that 
these programs— 

Strengthen our own defenses; 

Advance our own interests through the stimu- 
lation and growth of the economies of less de- 
veloped countries; and, 


*H. Doe. 182, 85th Cong., 1st sess.; transmitted on 
May 21. 
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Provide a necessary, powerful weapon with 
which to meet political and economic crises abroad 
that endanger our own vital interests. 


Our grave responsibility, therefore, in this ses- 
sion of the Congress, is not only the continuance 
of these programs but also their continuance at a 
level dictated by the dangers we face—and the 
opportunities we have to counter them. 

The recent studies have also generally agreed 
that these programs will be strengthened by a 
clearer identification of their principal elements 
with their purposes. I shall first refer to these 
elements of the programs and then discuss spe- 
cific changes which I ask the Congress to adopt 
to improve their effectiveness. 





First is defense assistance—our and other free 
nations’ common effort to counter the Soviet-Chi- 
nese military power and their drive to dominate 
the world. That power continues to grow—in 
armaments, in nuclear capability, in its economic 
base. The Communist goal of conquering the 
world has never changed. 

For our Nation alone to undertake to withstand 
and turn back Communist imperialism would 
impose colossal defense spending on our people. 
It would ultimately cost us our freedom. 

For other free nations to attempt individually 
to counter this menace would be impossible. 

We in our own interest, and other free nations 
in their own interest, have therefore joined in the 
building and maintenance of a system of collec- 
tive security in which the effort of each nation 
strengthens all. Today that system has become 
the keystone of our own and their security in a 
tense and uncertain world. 
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Only if truly mutual—with mutual acts build- 
ing mutual strength—can this system of collec- 
tive security succeed. 

On our part, in addition to our own forces at 
home and abroad, we provide military equipment 
and training for many countries as well as eco- 
nomic assistance to some to supplement their sup- 
port of enlarged forces required in the common 
defense. 

On their part, friendly nations man their 
forces and, in most cases, provide the greater part 
of their direct financial support. These nations 
also provide strategic sites for our own as well as 
their air, ground, and naval forces—sites essential 
to our combined capacity to deter aggression and 
defend our homelands. 

In the last 8 years this Nation has furnished di- 
rect military assistance to these nations’ forces in 
an amount approximating $17 billion. In the 
same period free world nations have put $107 bil- 
lion into their own and the common defense. 

Through this $17 billion we have helped de- 
velop and equip a free world strength of 200 divi- 
sions of friendly military forces. 

They have some 27,000 aircraft. 

They operate some 2,500 active combatant naval 
vessels. 

This assistance which we have furnished and 
are furnishing our friends increases their ability 
to defend themselves against subversion from 
within and aggression from without. 

It substantially strengthens the security of the 
United States. 

By helping to stabilize world affairs, it height- 
ens the prospects for a just and lasting peace. 

This collective security effort has proved its 
value to the protection of America and the pre- 
vention of war. I give here a few of the historical 
incidents in which failure to give aid could have 
meant ultimate disaster for our country and world 
peace. 

Had it not been for American assistance in 1947, 
Greece and Turkey would have succumbed to Com- 
munist power. 

Had it not been for our assistance since 1948, 
the determination of Yugoslav leaders and people 
to develop their nation independently of Moscow 
might not have survived. 

Had it not been for our assistance in 1954, stra- 
tegic Vietnam and southeast Asia would prob- 
ably be lost today to the free world. 

Today in Korea and Free China our assistance 
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helps preserve national will and independence un- 
der the very muzzles of Communist guns. 

Today in the Middle East our assistance helps 
to preserve the integrity of one of the most vital 
regions in the world as well as the independence 
of some of the nations in that area. 

At this very time, when our prior efforts are 
bearing good fruit, while Soviet intrigue and 
power continue their probing and pressure in 
every critical area in the world, it would be su- 
preme folly for our country either to stop these 
efforts or to cripple them through an overween- 
ing zeal to scrimp at their expense. 





The second major element of our mutual secu- 
rity programs is economic development assistance 
and technical cooperation. 

This part of the programs helps less developed 
countries make the social and political progress 
needed to preserve their independence. Unless 
these peoples can hope for reasonable economic 
advance, the danger will be acute that their gov- 
ernments will be subverted by communism. 

To millions of people close to the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist borders political freedom is 
still new. To many it must still prove its worth. 
To survive it must show the way to another and 
equally essential freedom—freedom from the pov- 
erty and hopelessness in which these peoples have 
lived for centuries. With their new freedom their 
desire and their determination to develop their 
economies are intense. They are fixed upon rais- 
ing their standards of living. Yet they lack suf- 
ficient resources. Their need for help is desper- 
ate—both for technical know-how and capital. 

Lacking outside help these new nations cannot 
advance economically as they must to maintain 
their independence. Their moderate leaders must 
be able to obtain sufficient help from the free world 
to offer convincing hope of progress. Otherwise 
their peoples will surely turn elsewhere. Ex- 
tremist elements would then seize power, whip up 
national hatreds, and incite civil dissension and 
strife. The danger would be grave that these free 
governments would disappear. Instability and 
threats to peace would result. In our closely knit 
world, such events would deeply concern and po- 
tentially endanger our own people. 

The help toward economic development that we 
provide these countries is a means to forestall 
such crises. Our assistance is thus insurance 
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against rising tensions and increased dangers of 
war, and against defense costs that would sky- 
rocket here at home should tragedy befall these 
struggling peoples. 

These revolutionary developments in distant 
parts of the world are borne on the crest of the 
wave sent out a century and a half ago by the 
example of our own successful struggle for free- 
dom. The determination of the people of these 
nations to better their lot and to preserve their 
newly gained liberty awakens memories of our 
own noblest traditions. Our helping hand in 
their struggle is dictated by more than our own 
self-interest. It is also a mirror of the charac- 
ter and highest ideals of the people who have 
built and preserved this nation. 





The third major element of the mutual secu- 
rity programs is the special—often emergency— 
assistance we provide to help friendly nations 
through critical periods when violent political 
change, natural disaster or other circumstance 
threaten both their stability and our own national 
interests. 

In 1953, strategically located Iran, under an er- 
ratic leader, verged on communism and chaos. 
The Iranians succeeded in establishing a govern- 
ment friendly to us and freedom. Our assistance 
gave them the additional strength needed to sta- 
bilize their nation and to consolidate their victory 
over violence and subversion. 

Similar aid to Guatemala enabled republican 
government to survive there after a pro-Commu- 
nist regime was overthrown in 1954. 

In the many unstable regions of the world, 
Communist power is today probing constantly. 
Every weakness of free nations is being exploited 
in every possible way. It is inevitable that we 
shall have to deal with such critical situations in 
the future. In America’s own interest, we must 
stand ready to furnish special assistance when 
threatened disaster abroad foretells danger to our 
own vital concerns. 





The major eléments of our mutual security pro- 
grams are therefore still as urgently needed for 
our own security as ever before. But, as others 
have recently urged, I believe that these elements 
should be more clearly defined in order to facili- 
tate more efficient and more economical adminis- 
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tration. I recommend four specific changes in 
existing programs: 

First, defense assistance programs should be 
separated from programs for economic develop. 
ment. 

Second, defense assistance should be recognized 
and treated as an integral part of our own world. 
wide defense efforts. 

Third, economic development assistance should 
be provided primarily through loans, on a contin- 
uing basis, and related closely to technical assist- 
ance. 

Fourth, needs for special economic assistance 
should be met by funds authorized and appro- 
priated specifically for this purpose. 

To accomplish these purposes I recommend the 
following legislative actions: 

First, I recommend that defense assistance, 
both military assistance and related economic 
support, be separated from economic development 
assistance. 

We spend the largest part of our mutual se- 
curity funds to strengthen friendly military 
forces through the use of two types of defense 
assistance : 

One is military assistance—that is, guns, am- 
munition, tanks, planes, ships, and other weapons 
which we furnish to military allies, plus training 
in the use of such weapons. 

The other is defense support. Although su- 
perticially economic in purpose, this assistance 
enables friendly nations to maintain military 
forces and provide military facilities substanti- 
ally greater than they could otherwise support. 

The present arrangement of our mutual secv- 
rity programs does not clearly differentiate de- 
fense support assistance from economic develop- 
ment assistance. Until now, both military and 
defense support assistance have been joined with 
development assistance in one appropriation 
measure. In the process, economic development 
assistance for countries with which we have mil- 
itary assistance agreements has tended to lose its 
identity. 

To remove uncertainty as to the character and 
purpose of our aid, I recommend a clear separa- 
tion of military and defense support assistance on 
the one hand, from economic development assist- 
ance on the other. The program being submitted 
to the Congress provides for this separation. 
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The second legislative action I propose is this: 
That defense assistance appropriations be in- 
cluded as a separate title in the regular Depart- 
ment of Defense budget. 

Our expenditures for defense assistance differ 
neither in basic purpose nor character from those 
for our own Armed Forces. Once incorporated 
in our own Defense budget, they will become rec- 
ognized here and abroad—as indeed they should 
be—as part of the military effort of the United 
States. To assure a continuing close coordina- 
tion of all elements of the entire program, I also 
propose that these funds be appropriated to the 
President. 

I recommend also that appropriations for both 
military assistance and defense support be pur- 
suant to a continuing authorization enacted by the 
Congress. This would fittingly recognize that 
our own security requires continuance of these 
parts of our own military effort as long as Com- 
munist imperialism remains a menace to free peo- 
ples. This would also enable the Congress to 
consider simultaneously appropriations both for 
our own Armed Forces and for assistance to 
friendly forces. In this way, these two interre- 
lated elements of our military budget can be bet- 
ter integrated and balanced, and the effectiveness 
of both increased. I recommend also that these 
defense assistance funds be authorized as our own 
military procurement funds are authorized, 
whether this be on the present basis—available 
until expended—or as it may be modified in the 
future. Policy guidance for both military assist- 
ance and defense support would, of course, be ef- 
fected by the President through the Secretary of 
State. 

For these two types of defense assistance pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1958 I recommend appropria- 
tions totaling $2.8 billion in a separate title of the 
Department of Defense appropriation. Of this 
sum, $1.9 billion will be for military equipment 
and services. The remaining $900 million will be 
for defense support. 

Asa third major legislative action, I reeommend 
that long-term development assistance be provided 
from a Development Loan Fund. 

Our assistance to less developed countries can 
add only in limited degree to their own resources. 
Nevertheless, if so provided as to encourage these 
peoples to help themselves more than they can 
now, it can make a critical difference. 
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This objective requires a clear statement of our 
intention, in our own national interest, to help 
the people of less developed countries in their 
efforts to develop their economies. It requires 
also a greater assurance of continuity. 

Development assistance programs are man- 
aged as effectively and economically as possible 
under the present system but suffer from major 
difficulties. One is that the present law makes 
funds available only from year to year with no 
assurance of continuity. Obviously, sound eco- 
nomic development is not a year-to-year undertak- 
ing but a continuing process. Another difficulty is 
closely related. Under present law funds are re- 
quested each year on the basis of estimated country 
programs. This leads to the establishing of 
levels of aid for each country that have to be pre- 
maturely formulated. Thereafter they become 
difficult to change without risking misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the countries we help. 

In addition, even the personnel needed to admin- 
ister these programs, most of whom must be 
highly skilled technically, cannot be assured of 
more than short terms of employment. This 
makes it exceedingly difficult to recruit and to hold 
good personnel. 

Countries seeking and meriting our help should 
take increasing responsibility for carefully plan- 
ning the projects which they need and can justify. 
It is no less important that our aid be geared to 
these projects and that our continued assistance be 
related to the progress being made in carrying out 
these projects. 

That there may be greater continuity, efficiency 
and economy, and other nations encouraged to 
greater self-help, I recommend that the Congress 
establish a Development Loan Fund to finance 
specific projects and programs which give promise 
of contributing to sound development. This fund 
would be used not for short-term emergency re- 
quirements but for economic development of long- 
term benefit to the borrowing country. 

I visualize that assistance from this fund would 
be provided essentially on a loan basis. Such 
loans should not compete with or replace such 
existing sources of credit as private investors, the 
International Bank, or the Export-Import Bank. 

These loans should be made on a reasonable ex- 
pectation of repayment in dollars or local cur- 
rencies, even though we should recognize that this 
expectation would be based on confidence in the 
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long-range development of the borrowing country 
and on hope for an improved international polit- 
ical climate rather than on presently demon- 
strable financial soundness. 

The fund would closely coordinate its opera- 
tions with existing lending institutions. It could 
directly and independently provide financing or 
do so in conjunction with such institutions. A 
major purpose would be to promote—not impede— 
the flow of private investment, and to this end the 
fund should have authority to engage in appropri- 
ate financing operations. Properly operated, it 
should increase sound activity by these other 
sources of credit and investment. 

In order to avoid needless administrative dupli- 
cation and to assure coordination with our foreign 
policy objectives, I believe the fund should be 
established and administered in the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

To achieve its objective, the fund should ini- 
tially command sufficient resources to finance its 
operations during the coming 3 fiscal years. Only 
thus can we break away from the advance country 
programing and other operating practices which 
now encumber and complicate the administration 
of development assistance. Lacking such assur- 
ance of continuity, the fund would be little more 
than a new name for continuing, with minor im- 
provement, the present practices. 

I ask the Congress, therefore, for an initial ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1958 and also for au- 
thority for the fund to borrow from the Treasury 
in succeeding years, within stated limits. Such 
borrowing authority has been used to finance many 
other United States lending operations. I believe 
this financing mechanism is well suited to the 
character of the fund. 

In order to get the fund under way in its first 
year, not less than $500 million should be appro- 
priated—an amount which is included in the total 
request for new funds later presented in this mes- 
sage. I anticipate a substantial increase in sound 
requests for assistance in the following 2 years, as 
countries’ development programs move forward. 
I therefore expect the fund to require capital of 
$750 million in each of the fiscal years 1959 and 
1960. 

In order to accomplish the purposes of the fund, 
sufficient capital must be provided now. To 
create a fund for long-term economic development 
while denying it the means to succeed would be to 
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deceive ourselves, discourage our friends, and dis- 
sipate our money. 

The technical cooperation program is one of the 
most valuable elements of our entire mutual secur- 
its effort. It also should be continued on a long- 
term basis and must be closely related to the work 
of the fund. I therefore propose that the Con- 
gress authorize technical cooperation on a continu- 
ing basis while continuing to appropriate funds 
on a yearly basis as is done now. For fiscal year 
1958 I request an appropriation of $152 million for 
this program. 

“Special assistance” I recommend be established 
as a separate category of aid to serve three major 
purposes : 

First, to provide, primarily by grant, economic 
assistance to meet needs of importance to our 
country which cannot be properly met by the basic 
types of assistance. 

Second, to meet unforeseen additional military 
or other requirements above the funds pro- 
gramed and requested. This I expect to be of 
particular importance during the initial year of 
the revised program. 

Third, to be prepared to meet emergencies and 
contingencies that require waiver of certain re- 
strictive legal provisions to protect the Nation’s 
security interests. I request authority to waive 
these restrictions on the use of appropriated funds 
in the same amount as now provided. Part of the 
additional needs in the Middle East which I dis- 
cussed before the Congress last January * will be 
provided from such special assistance. 


For these three purposes of special assistance— 
for which appropriations should be made an- 
nually—I request $300 million of new funds for 
fiscal year 1958. This sum includes $100 million 
to cover already anticipated requirements and 
$200 million for reserve and contingencies. 

I should like to note especially one of these an- 
ticipated requirements. I refer to a program— 
malaria eradication—which will appear separately 
in the bill proposed to the Congress but will be 
financed from the special assistance fund. 

Malaria is today the world’s foremost health 
problem. Each year it attacks 200 million people, 
bringing death to 2 million and causing enormous 
suffering and economic loss in many areas. Today 
it is practicable to end this scourge in large areas 


? BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1957, p. 83. 
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of the world. I propose that the United States 
join with other nations and organizations which 
are already spending over $50 million a year on 
antimalaria activities. In 5 years these activities 
are expected to eradicate this disease. 

In addition to the programs already discussed, 
$113 million is required for multilateral programs, 
the program for peaceful use of the atom, and the 
administration of the nonmilitary programs. 

It is especially important to continue our con- 
tributions to United Nations and other interna- 
tional programs in the fields of technical coopera- 
tion, assistance to refugees and migrants and chil- 
dren’s welfare. These contributions, augmented 
by the contributions of other nations, will enable 
these organizations to continue their valuable 
work. I believe participation of the United 
States in these endeavors should be continued at 
substantially the present level. I also request 
continuance of our program to assist escapees from 
Communist despotism. 

Before the United Nations General Assembly 
in December 1953, the United States first offered 
to assist other countries and to share with them 
its technology in the peaceful application of 
atomic energy. Our mutual security programs 
for fiscal year 1958 include additional funds to 
implement this offer by providing assistance in 
financing research reactors, other equipment and 
services to the growing number of countries en- 
gaged in peaceful nuclear activities. 





The total request for new funds for fiscal year 
1958 is $3.865 billion, a sum $535 million less than 
estimated in my budget message last January.® 
Nearly all of that reduction is made possible by 
savings in the military assistance program in an 
amount of $500 million, which, if carried over, can 
be used to meet program needs of fiscal year 1958. 
This sum is not deferred spending but a real sav- 
ing. These savings are largely attributable to a 
reduction in spare parts requirements based on 
experience in the actual use of our equipment by 
the forces we are assisting, reduced needs result- 
ing from better planning with our allies, and a 
continuing improvement of the administration of 
the program. I ask that this $500 million be 
carried over to fiscal year 1958. 





We are—all of us—seeking to cut the cost of 
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government. All of us want taxes reduced when 
possible without injury to our country. 

There is, however, only one sound way for us 
to achieve a substantial tax reduction. That way 
is to succeed in waging peace, thereby permitting 
a substantial cut in our heavy military expendi- 
tures. A substantial cut in these expenditures, in 
the face of present world conditions, would be 
foolhardy. 

Similarly, and for the same reason, refusal to 
give adequate support now for our crucial mutual 
security programs could hardly be more ill- 
advised or ill-timed. It would risk not only the 
ultimate attainment of the tremendous military 
savings to which we all aspire; by encouraging 
aggression and discouraging our friends, it would 
also risk forcing our own defense spending to a 
level far higher than it is today. In this kind 
of a gamble, American lives are just as much in 
the balance as American dollars. 

The Congress must also weigh these facts: 

First, a substantial cut in defense assistance 
would force a reduction in the strength of Allied 
forces. Thereby the risk of local Communist ag- 
gression would be increased. In order to forestall 
that, we would have to expand our own forces and 
station more of our youth abroad, or else supinely 
accept Communist expansion at the expense of 
the free world. I need hardly point out that such 
a procession of events would sooner or later force 
an increase in the number of young men inducted 
into our forces as well as a substantial increase 
in our own defense cost. 

And second, we simply cannot afford to blight 
the hopes of the newly independent peoples who 
turn to the free world for help in their struggle 
for economic survival. Should we do so, these 
peoples will perforce be driven toward Commu- 
nist or other totalitarian solutions to their 
problems. 

I know of no precise relation between economic 
well-being and responsible political development. 
Yet continued poverty and despair are conditions 
that will foredoom moderate political life in these 
countries. If the best that these free govern- 
ments can offer their peoples is endless hopeless- 
ness and grinding poverty, then these govern- 
ments will surely fall. Certain it is that our 


peace, our political freedom, and our prosperity 


° For excerpts from the President’s budget message, see 
ibid., Feb. 4, 1957, p. 163. 
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would not long survive the sweep of Communist 
despotism over these new nations. 

Failure to provide adequate funds to help these 
struggling nations move forward could well be- 
come tragically expensive to every citizen in our 
country. 

Our mutual security programs have become, 
during the past 10 years, proven instruments of 
tremendous power for winning our struggle for 
peace. The proposals I have made for their im- 
provement stem equally from the legislative and 
the executive branches. I urge the Congress to 
join with me in giving these programs the 
strength which the present and future security 
of our Republic requires. 

Dwicut D. EisenHOWER 


Tue Wuire House, May 21, 1957. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES ‘ 


I have come before you to discuss the authori- 
zation which we are requesting for our future mu- 
tual security programs. 

As noted by the Senate Special Committee [To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program], the money we 
spend abroad is not on a single program. So- 
called “foreign aid” is a term that is given to 
several quite distinct programs. Each of these is 
addressed to different purposes. Each employs 
separate means. Each must be considered on its 
own merits. It is to these distinctive programs 
that I address myself. 

I shall try in each case to tell what foreign-pol- 
icy purpose the program serves. I shall explain 
how the executive branch believes that these pur- 
poses can, in the next fiscal year, be better de- 
fined and better served. 

There are, in essence, four major programs: 

First, the mutual defense assistance program, 
which provides weapons and military equipment 
and economic support for allied military forces 
and facilities; 

Second, the development assistarice program, 
which helps free countries achieve economic 
growth; 

Third, the related technical assistance program, 
through which we share our skills with these coun- 
tries ; 


Fourth, the special assistance programs, 





* Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 22 (press release 310). 
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through which we meet particular needs and emer- 
gencies that cannot be met by the three preced- 
ing programs. 


Mutual Defense Assistance 


I do not have to review with you the magni- 
tude of the Soviet and Chinese Communist mili- 
tary threat or the fact that no free country can 
obtain adequate security through its own re- 
sources alone. This fact has led to the creation of 
a collective security system which binds us and 42 
other free countries in a common defense against 
a common peril. 

Since 1950 we have provided around $17 billion 
in military equipment plus supporting economic 
assistance to our allies’ military programs. Dur- 
ing this same period our allies have spent over 
$100 billion for defense, and they have provided 
manpower for the armed forces of the free world, 
and they have provided sites for highly valuable 
bases for our and their forces. 

Without our assistance these allies’ military pro- 
grams could not have been carried out. With 
these programs we are enabled to spend far less 
on our own military programs—and to achieve 
far greater security—than would otherwise be the 
case. 

Collective security is truly a case in which the 
whole is greater than the sum of the parts. And 
the instrument which creates the whole out of 
these parts is our mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram. 

This program consists of two elements: 

First, the provision of military equipment to 
friendly forces. This is what, in the past, has usu- 
ally been called military aid. 

Second, economic aid given to allied countries 
to compensate their economies for contributions 
made to the common defense when these countries 
cannot unaided make the contribution judged nec- 
essary. Many of the less-developed countries, such 
as Korea, Formosa, and Viet-Nam, cannot main- 
tain the desired forces without some outside help, 
and sometimes the provision of essential facilities 
for the common defense involves burdens for 
which compensation is appropriate. 

In the past much, but not all, of this aid has been 
called defense support. But the phrase has also 
been used to include assistance to some of these 
same countries for other purposes, such as eco- 
nomic development. 
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This labeling produced misunderstanding both 
at home and abroad. We believe that what in the 
past has been called defense support should here- 
after be confined to what is distinctly given to 
enable a country to provide an effective military 
contribution. Development assistance to stimu- 
late economic growth should be dealt with sepa- 
rately. 

For fiscal year 1958 we are asking for $1.9 bil- 
lion for the provision of weapons and military 
equipment and $900 million for true defense sup- 
port. This totals $2.8 billion. It is approximately 
three-fourths of what we are asking the Congress 
to appropriate for all the mutual security pro- 
grams. 

Both these types of defense assistance, military 
equipment and support, have more in common in 
point of purpose with other elements of our own 
defense program than they do with other types of 
foreign aid. They contribute to and maintain our 
military security just as expenditures for our own 
forces do. 

That is why the President has recommended 
that defense assistance should be recognized and 
treated as an essential element of our own world- 
wide national defense effort. To do this effec- 
tively, he requests that appropriations for mili- 
tary assistance and for related defense support 
should now be so authorized that hereafter they 
may be included as a separate part of the regular 
appropriations for the Department of Defense. 
Both would continue under the policy guidance of 
the President and the Secretary of State. 

Requirements for defense are substantial, but 
they are necessary. We are, of course, actively 
seeking a sound and safeguarded basis for recipro- 
cal reductions of armaments, which weigh heavily 
upon our country, the Soviet Union, and indeed 
nearly all nations. 

It is not easy to reach such an agreement. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that agreements with 
the Communists are not dependable so long as 
they are merely based upon paper accords. Good 
faith is not a factor which can be relied on to as- 
sure continued adherence by Communists to the 
terms of an agreement. Therefore the free na- 
tions cannot safely reduce their military strength 
merely in reliance upon promissory agreements by 
the Soviet rulers to reduce correspondingly. We 
do not, and will not, rely upon Soviet promises 
alone. There must be adequate means to verify 
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performance and to gain increased protection for 
the free world against surprise attack. We do 
seek an agreement that will be in the mutual in- 
terest of the parties, an agreement that would 
decrease the danger of war. 

We find it hard to believe that the Soviet rulers 
will not in their own self-interest eventually ac- 
cept such mutual supervision and control as will 
permit of lightening the burden of armament and 
will provide to both sides a better prospect for 
a just and durable peace. 

We do not know today whether the Soviet lead- 
ers consider that the benefits of an armaments 
agreement justify their submitting to a system of 
adequate inspection. But even on the most hope- 
ful estimate the first steps of armaments reductions 
will have to be carefully calculated and carefully 
taken. It would be folly now, in the absence of a 
safeguarded agreement for the inspected recipro- 
cal reduction of armaments, to weaken in any man- 
ner the collective security system which provides 
the greatest deterrent against aggression at the 
least cost. 


Economic Development 


T turn now to the economic development aspect 
of mutual security. 

We propose the establishment of a development 
loan fund to assist the economic development of 
other independent nations. The Senate special 
committee has found that this “is in the interest 
of the United States.” This statement is particu- 
larly, though not exclusively, applicable to 19 new 
nations which have come into existence since the 
end of World War II. These nations contain 
nearly a third of the world’s population. Most 
of them are close to the Soviet--Communist China 
bloc. They are nations where poverty is age-old. 
The per capita annual income of most of the 
peoples of these nations is well below $100 a year. 
Their food production is at levels of bare sub- 
sistence inadequate for hard productive work. 

It is important to us that the people of these 
nations should remain free, that their strategic 
lands should not fall under Communist control, 
that their resources should be available to their 
own people and in commerce with other free 
nations. 

For generations these people have fatalistically 
accepted stagnation. But now their mood is 
different. Two intense emotions now grip the 
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peoples of these new nations. The first is a desire 
to maintain and strengthen their newly won politi- 
cal freedom. The second is a determination to 
raise their pitifully low standards of living and 
get started quickly on the inevitably long road 
to economic betterment. 

But the obstacles to growth are substantial. 
There is a shortage—sometimes an absence—of 
technicians. The governments are inexperienced. 
With incomes at the barest subsistence levels, very 
little can be saved and invested. Without outside 
help, the prospects of economic growth are indeed 
very slim. 

These people are determined to move forward. 
If they do not succeed, there will be increasing 
discontent which may sweep away their moderate 
leaders of today and bring to power extremist 
leaders who will resort to extremist measures fos- 
tered by international communism. 

Today hundreds of millions in these countries 
seek the answer to this simple question : Do politi- 
cal independence and freedom mean economic 
growth? If these peoples do not feel that in free- 
dom they get growth, then freedom will be on its 
way out in much of the world. 

It is in our interest to help to demonstrate that 
freedom and growth go hand in hand. That is 
the conclusion of your special committee, as it is 
of the President. 

The question then becomes, what is the most 
economical and effective way to do this? 

The recommendation of the President and the 
conclusion of your own special committee is that 
this should be done through the establishment of 
a development loan fund. 

How should such a fund work ? 

For the past few months the executive branch 
has given lengthy and detailed study to many as- 
pects of this question. We have had advice from 
many quarters. We have reached a number of 
conclusions. These conclusions are sufficiently 
firm, detailed, and well-founded to make us feel 
that the fund should be founded now, without 
another year’s delay. 

What are some of the essentials? 

First, the recegnized purpose of the fund 
should be to assist the less-developed free coun- 
tries to get economic growth under way. 

Second, the fund would operate on terms of re- 
payment. A substantial part of its activities 
should be in loans, but it should also be em- 
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powered to use other banking and financing ar- 
rangements, such as credits and guaranties, in 
carrying out its purposes. It could not, however, 
make grants. Its loans would be made available 
on repayment terms less rigid than those of exist- 
ing institutions. Repayment could be in foreign 
currencies as well as dollars, and interest could 
be waived or suspended. 

The fund would primarily be an instrumen- 
tality of foreign policy and as such take greater 
financial risks than those acceptable to existing 
institutions. The fund’s expectations of repay- 
ment would be based, however, on confidence in 
the long-range future of the nation it is helping. 
If the fund achieved its object, as I believe it 
would, then confidence would prove justified. 

Third, the fund would seek cooperation with 
private investors and established lending institu- 
tions. It could participate in joint financing with 
private investors, the World Bank, or the Export- 
Import Bank, adjusting its own repayment claims 
to those of these others. It would not loan its 
funds where other loans and private investment 
were available. Properly administered, the fund 
would not reduce but would increase the effective 
flow of activity through normal channels of 
finance. 

Fourth, the fund could be used only for de- 
velopment projects and programs which seem 
technically and economically sound and which 
could be expected to contribute to the economic 
progress of the borrowing country and to the 
long-range interest of the United States in the 
welfare of that country. It would not be used to 
meet emergencies or other needs for short-term 
assistance. Continued financing by the fund to 
any country would depend upon that country’s 
record of performance. 

Fifth, a substantial part of the financing under- 
taken by the fund would be devoted to basic pub- 
lic works such as transport, communication sys- 
tems, power installations, harbors, irrigation and 
drainage projects—the capital needed to create 
the economic environment in which private initia- 
tive can come into play. The fund could also use 
its resources to support local development banks 
and private enterprises engaged in developing the 
countries we seek to help. 

Sixth, the fund should be established upon a 
basis of continuity with sufficient capital for 
several years’ operations. As I said here last 
month, economic development is a long-term 
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process.’ It is not an annual event. If our assist- 
ance is to be useful at all, it should be provided 
on a sustained basis that is consistent with the 
long-term nature of the job to be done. 

It is not necessary that all the capital of the 
fund be provided at once. But it is essential that 
there be initial provision for future availability. 
For this reason the President has asked that there 
be provided this year an appropriation of initial 
capital and the authority to borrow additional 
capital from the Treasury in the second and third 
years. Such borrowing authority has been used 
to capitalize other United States lending agencies. 
These additional funds which would be borrowed 
from the Treasury would not be available for 
obligation until such second and third year. How- 
ever, the fact that they would be available will 
give the countries we wish to help and our own 
administrators the assurance they need to plan 
ahead. 

This new approach we contemplate requires 
that we get away from annual authorizations or 
appropriations. These inevitably tend toward a 
system of “illustrative programs” as a basis for 
justifications. These are not compatible with the 
assurance of continuity essential to good planning 
and to the new long-term loaning concept. They 
are not compatible with cooperation with such 
organizations as the Isrp and Export-Import 
Bank, which operate on a long-term, businesslike 
basis with established capital. 

The President has requested an appropriation 
of $500 million to be available for the fund in 
fiscal year 1958 and authority to borrow $750 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1959 and the same sum in fiscal 
year 1960. Any unobligated balances of any year 
would be carried forward as part of the fund’s 
working capital. 

The sums the President has requested are con- 
servative figures. The two reports made to your 
special committee which relate to a development 
financing program both conclude that a loan fund, 
to be effective, should be able to finance develop- 
ment activities at a higher rate than at present. 
This was also the conclusion of the International 
Development Advisory Board, which recom- 
mended that “the initial Congressional appropri- 
ation for the Fund should be sufficient for a sub- 
stantial increase in capital investment and tech- 
nical assistance programs.” Another study, that 
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of the Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, has sug- 
gested an initial 5-year program at the rate of $1 
billion per year in addition to our existing level 
of expenditures for economic assistance. 

One of the witnesses before your special com- 
mittee rather aptly compared economic develop- 
ment with getting an airplane off the ground. 
You have to achieve a certain minimum rate of 
speed to take off. It would not be prudent to in- 
vest our resources in development programs which 
are too small to offer any hope of eventually 
achieving a self-sustaining rate of growth. 

What of the future cost and direction of fi- 
nancing under the fund? There is a popular 
idea that the underdeveloped areas are a bottom- 
less pit. In reality, as the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development says in its report: “The 
amount that can be productively invested in the 
underdeveloped world is not enormous but is in 
fact rather strictly limited.” The duration of 
the need for financing of the kind the fund would 
supply is also reasonably limited. It is not our 
purpose to finance the development of these na- 
tions to the level of our own economy. It is 
rather our purpose to help them gain a momen- 
tum of economic progress which will make it 
possible for them to go forward on their own 
capital formation with outside assistance con- 
fined to private investment and other normal 
sources of financing. 

We should think of the fund as a long-term 
operation but not as going beyond the time when 
it serves the enlightened self-interest of the 
United States. As it serves its purpose, the calls 
upon it should decline. 


Technical Cooperation 


There is universal agreement that the techni- 
cal cooperation program is valuable and should 
be continued on substantially the present basis. 
The executive branch so recommends. We be- 
lieve, furthermore, that this program has proved 
its worth as a long-term instrument of United 
States policy and that it should be authorized 
on a continuing basis. 

The President has recommended an appropri- 
ation of $168,900,000 for this program next year. 
This figure includes, in addition to our regular 
bilateral program, our contribution to the tech- 
nical assistance program of both the Organiza- 
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tion of American States and the United Nations. 

Last year the Congress recommended that our 
proportionate contribution to the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
should be reduced in fiscal year 1958 to 3314 per- 
cent from the present level of 49 percent. Since 
that date, the Subcommittee on Technical Assist- 
ance of the Foreign Relations Committee has rec- 
ommended in its final report that this proviso be 
reconsidered. This report favored a reduction 
of the percentage of the United States contribu- 
tion but urged that “precipitous action to this 
end should not be taken” and noted that a reduc- 
tion to 3314 percent in 1 year might have dele- 
terious effects on this important United Nations 
activity. We agree with these conclusions and 
believe that any reduction should be phased over 
several years. The President has accordingly 
recommended that the level of our contribution 
be set at 45 percent for fiscal year 1958. 


Special Assistance 


The final category of our aid is special 
assistance. 

There are some programs, like the malaria 
eradication program, that do not fit into any of 
the preceding categories. There will inevitably 
be occasions when it will be in our national in- 
terest to furnish assistance to friendly nations 
which is not designed to support our common 
defense effort and which could not properly be 
handled through the development fund or tech- 
nical assistance. 

There are bound to be emergency situations 
which we cannot foresee, and there are bound 
to be efforts we need to support without pros- 
pect of repayment. 

International communism is constantly prob- 
ing to discover and exploit weak points within 
the free world. We cannot tell in advance where 
these weak points will develop or the amount of 
pressure which international communism will 
bring to bear. We must have reserve funds 
which can be thrown into the breach if we are 
to conduct successfully the “cold war” in which 
international communism has engaged us. 

During the past few years there have been 
emergency situations in many places where im- 
mediate grant aid was necessary. Such situa- 
tions have arisen in relation, for example, to Iran, 
Jordan, Hungarian refugees, and Guatemala. It 
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can be soberly estimated that international com. 
munism would have gained spectacular victories 
and that freedom would have suffered tragic de- 
feats if the President had not had substantia] 
discretionary funds to use to meet unpredictable 
emergencies. The fact that the President has 
had such funds has meant on net balance a vast 
saving to the cause of freedom to which we are 
dedicated. 

Aid of this nature is designed to meet imme- 
diate needs, not to finance long-term programs, 
It is appropriate that it should be authorized 
anew each year. 

The President has asked for the authorization 
of an appropriation of $300 million for special 
assistance. 

This figure includes three separate elements. 
Approximately one-third of it has already been 
programed for firm requirements, such as our 
malaria eradication plan and certain special 
country programs. Another third is designed to 
provide for recognized but unprogramed needs, 
including further assistance for the Middle East 
under the American Doctrine. In addition, we 
need continuation of the special presidential fund 
to meet unforeseen contingencies. 


Conclusion 


The total program which I outline reflects the 
results of the intensive study which has been given 
to this subject during the past year. Such study 
has been given by the executive branch of govern- 
ment, by both Houses of Congress, and by special 
groups of qualified persons who have been asked 
by the President and by the Congress to study 
this problem. 

These studies indicate no substantial disagree- 
ment as to the need of mutual security programs 
dealing both with military and nonmilitary mat- 
ters. There is also, we believe, an unusual con- 
sensus as to the general order of magnitude which 
these programs should assume. There is also a 
large measure of agreement that our mutual se- 
curity programs can be better organized than has 
been the case heretofore. The executive branch 
of government shares that view, and it is reflected 
in the President’s message and the proposed legis- 
lation, and in this presentation. 

Let me recall, in conclusion, that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States specifies as among the 
basic purposes of our Government to “provide for 
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the common defense .. . and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” Under 
today’s conditions a common defense is most effec- 
tively promoted and the blessings of liberty most 
effectively secured by the mutual security pro- 
grams I have described. 

We know full well that this committee has ably 
and conscientiously studied this whole problem. 


We have taken into account its views, particularly 
as expressed in the report of the Senate special 
committee published on May 13.6 The executive 
branch of government welcomes and will seek to 
merit the cooperative spirit which is manifested 
by this committee. 


*S. Rept. 300, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 


Action Highlights of the Mutual Security Program, July 1-December 31, 1956 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ELEVENTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS! 





President’s Letter of Transmittal 


| othe Congress of the United States: | 


I am transmitting herewith the Eleventh Semi- 
annual Report on the operations of the Mutual Se- 
curity Program, for the period July 1, 1956, through 
December 31, 1956. 

Under present world conditions, I am convinced 
that this program is, more than ever, essential to 
the security of the United States. 


D aig LM se hoe 


| The White House, 
| April 26, 1957 


= 








Developments on the international scene dur- 
ing the second half of 1956 had a direct impact 
on mutual security operations. The situation 
growing out of actions in the Suez area in the 
latter part of the year created a number of prob- 
lems bearing on program activities in countries 
of the Middle East. The brutal Soviet repression 
of Hungary’s bid for independence forced thou- 
sands of refugees to seek escape from tyranny and 


*H. Doc. 160, 85th Cong., 1st sess.; transmitted on 
Apr. 30. Reprinted here are excerpts from chapter I. 
Chapter II of the report deals with “Use of Fiscal Year 
1957 Funds,” and chapter III is entitled “Other Aspects 
of the Mutual Security Program.” 
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brought emergency problems of transportation, 
care, and placement. The International Co- 
operation Administration acted to adjust its 
operations and use its resources in response to 
these pressing situations. 

During the period also, important actions were 
taken under mutual security programs in other 
parts of the world. In the field of collective se- 
curity, encouraging progress was made in over- 
coming some of the difficulties which had arisen 
in the Nato defense organization, particularly in 
the restoration of close working relationships 
among the member nations. The worldwide mili- 
tary assistance program continued to help friendly 
nations in Europe, Asia, and other regions build 
up their capabilities for keeping themselves strong 
against aggression. 

In the less developed areas of the world, ad- 
ditional measures were taken to support in- 
dependent nations in their efforts to develop key 
segments of their economies so that they could 
become self-sustaining partners of the free world 
community and contribute fully to its total se- 
curity and well-being. Advances in technical 
cooperation provided further evidence that this 
program is an effective instrument in assisting 
other free people to acquire the techniques and 
knowledge they need to help themselves to a better 
and more productive life. 

The latter half of 1956 also saw a number of 
comprehensive studies launched, directed to a re- 
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view of some of the basic policy and operational 
aspects of the mutual security program. 


ICA ACTIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND HUN- 
GARIAN CRISES 


Actions in the Middle East 


Events centering around the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in the Suez area and the closure of the 
canal overshadowed other developments in the 
Middle East during the 6-month period and had 
a marked influence on mutual security programs 
in that area. The ensuing disruptions affected 
the carrying out of going programs, upset sched- 
uled uses of funds, and necessitated adjustments 
in plans for future operations. 

With the outbreak of fighting in the Suez in 
late October, virtually all Ica personnel were 
withdrawn from Egypt, Israel, and Jordan. In 
a number of cases, however, those countries were 
able to sustain project activities in some measure 
with their own personnel. In countries farther 
removed from the center of hostilities, the impact 
on programs under way was not so pronounced, 
although modifications had to be made in the com- 
position of the 1957 fiscal year programs because 
of transportation problems created by the closing 
of the Suez Canal. 





Middle East Crisis Cuts Region's 
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Among 5,300 Americans withdrawn from Mid- 
dle East countries were approximately 475 Ica 
employees and their families who were trans- 
ported to safe havens in the Mediterranean area, 
Because conditions in the affected countries were 
still uncertain at the end of the year, Ica reas- 
signed to other missions those employees who 
were eligible for reassignment or whose services 
were required elsewhere. Some personnel were 
placed temporarily in nearby Ica missions in an- 
ticipation of returning to their former posts 
should conditions permit a restoration of opera- 
tions. 

The new political climate in the Middle East 
and the economic consequences of the Suez closure 
and subsequent military actions posed complex 
problems in the planning and execution of eco- 
nomic activities in the area. 

The loss of revenues, due to disruption of canal 
traffic and destruction of oil pipelines and pump- 
ing stations in the region, had repercussions in 
nearly every country. Heavy losses were suffered 
by Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Syria. Iraq lost 75 
percent of its monthly oil revenues after the pipe- 
lines of the Iraq Petroleum Company were blown 
up in Syria. Because of substantial exchange re- 
serves, however, Iraq was able to maintain expend- 
itures for economic development. Syria lost the 
revenue normally derived from allowing oil to be 
transported through its territory. Saudi Arabian 
oil revenues also declined. Beginning in Decem- 
ber, its monthly revenues were about 30 percent 
below the level prior to the Canal’s closing. 

Commodity prices in India moved further up- 
ward with the slowdown of imports of food 
grains. The Suez crisis accentuated the eco- 
nomic difficulties which India was experiencing 
with respect to its second 5-year plan. In Egypt, 
the sequestration of foreign business establish- 
ments and the loss of revenue from the canal re- 
sulted in widespread unemployment and seriously 
reduced imports. Commodity prices in Israel 
soared, and existing plans for economic improve- 
ment were highly uncertain. 

Such disturbances in normal economic patterns 
were causing nations in the Middle East and 
South Asia to change their plans for economic 
development, thereby necessitating adjustments in 
United States assistance measures for those coun- 
tries. For example, all countries in the area will 
probably experience a period of abnormal] foreign 
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exchange shortages in greater or lesser degree, 
and this factor will need to be recognized in fu- 
ture economic programs. 

In addition to these economic strains, there 
were problems arising from the various Soviet 
moves in the Middle East region. At the end of 
the year, the executive branch was considering 
measures which would deal effectively with these 
situations. These measures contemplated a clear 
declaration by the President and the Congress 
that the United States is prepared to help the 
countries of the area maintain their independence 
against Communist aggression and to assist their 
efforts to overcome their economic difficulties.? 


Relief for Oppressed Hungarians 

A major problem was created early in Novem- 
ber by the massed exodus into Austria of Hun- 
garian men, women, and children fleeing ruthless 
deportation and other oppressive measures by a 
government forced upon them by the Soviet 
Union after the earlier success of their revolt 
against Communist subjugation. Appeals for 
help met immediate response from voluntary and 
international public agencies. As it became ob- 
vious that the needs far exceeded the available 
resources of these agencies, governments of free 
world countries also responded. Although bur- 
dened with its own substantial economic prob- 
lems, Austria unhesitatingly accepted these desti- 
tute refugees and appealed to the United Nations 
and the Western governments for support in pro- 
viding for their maintenance and asylum. 

To help meet the cost of caring for the refugees 
in Austria and to provide some aid to the needy 
people still in Hungary, $9 million was made 
available under the mutual security program 
from the President’s contingency fund. Of this 
amount, $5 million was contributed to the United 
Nations to aid in its activities in Hungarian re- 
lief. The remainder was used to acquire cloth- 
ing, medical supplies, and camp equipment from 
United States military stores and to meet costs 
associated with the supply of United States sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. The United 
States escapee program was authorized to use $3 
million of its regular program funds for emer- 


? These measures were embodied in the Middle East 
Resolution which was presented to Congress on January 
5, 1957. (BuLietin of Jan. 21, 1957, p. 83.) 
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gency assistance to Hungarian refugees. Under 
title II of Public Law 480, some $15 million worth 
of United States surplus foods, including trans- 
portation costs, has been authorized for these pur- 
poses. Part of this food will go to replace stocks 
used by United States voluntary relief agencies in 
meeting the initial emergency; part will continue 
to be distributed by the international agencies to 
refugees in Austria and people in Hungary. 

The flight of Hungarians into Austria reached 
such dimensions that it soon became apparent that 
Austria’s reception facilities were being hopelessly 
overtaxed. Other free nations—the United King- 
dom, Germany, Switzerland, France, Canada, 
among others—responded to this situation by of- 
fering asylum within their borders. On Novem- 
ber 8, the President directed that measures be 
taken to expedite the processing of 5,000 Hun- 
garian visa applications under the Refugee Relief 
Act. When the exodus from Hungary swelled to 
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major proportions, the President on December 1 
directed that the remaining available visas under 
the Refugee Relief Act be used for Hungarian 
refugees in Austria and that 15,000 additional 
Hungarians be admitted to the United States 
under the parole provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. He stated that when these 
numbers had been exhausted, the situation would 
be reexamined. By the end of 1956, about 20,000 
refugees had already departed Austria for the 
United States. 


DEVELOPING ECONOMIC STRENGTH IN THE 
FREE WORLD 


The economic assistance provided under the 
mutual security program is geared to help meet 
those vital economic needs of our free world part- 
ners which are part of the framework of our 
mutual interests. The military burdens that some 
countries must carry because of their proximity 
to the threat of Communist aggression, the dif- 
ferent positions which various nations occupy in 
the scale of economic development, the disparities 
in their rates of economic progress, the growing 
Soviet activities for economic penetration—all 
these mean that the United States programs of 
economic assistance must serve a variety of pur- 
poses to achieve the ultimate objectives of peace 
and progress that we and our free world allies 
seek. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Foremost among the developments in collective 
security during the July-December period were 
the reestablishment of Nato unity at the meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council in December and 
the United States announcement on that occasion 
of the inclusion in the current military assistance 
program of new weapons for the farces of other 
Nato members. Other noteworthy actions in- 
cluded the joint military exercises under the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and the fur- 
ther progress made in strengthening the military 
capabilities of friendly nations in the Far East. 


NATO 


The Ministerial Meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council in December was one of the most im- 
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portant in the history of Nato.’ Following close 
upon the divergencies of policy growing out of 
the Suez crisis between the United States on the 
one hand, and the United Kingdom and France 
on the other, the meeting had as its primary pur- 
pose the reestablishment of Nato unity. It was 
successful in that good progress was made toward 
the restoration of the former close working rela- 
tionships among the member governments. Al- 
though they did not disregard past policy differ- 
ences, the foreign ministers of the Nato countries 
reaffirmed their basic unity and confirmed the 
necessity for more effective political consultation 
and cooperation in the future. 

Important steps taken to strengthen the mili- 
tary effectiveness of Nato furnished concrete evi- 
dence that the member nations continue to regard 
the alliance as the essential defense bulwark of the 
Atlantic community. 

New Weapons.—Speaking for the United 
States Government at the December meeting of the 
Nato Council, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
pointed out that our belief in the need for con- 
tinual modernization of Nato forces is reflected 
in the United States military assistance program 
for fiscal year 1957; and he expressed our inten- 
tion to propose a similar program for fiscal year 
1958. 

Translating this statement into more concrete 
terms, Secretary Wilson announced two impor- 
tant steps being taken by the United States to 
provide Nato forces with more modern weapons. 
One of these is that the military assistance pro- 
gram now includes delivery to other Nato forces 
of certain new weapons heretofore furnished only 
to United States forces. The other is that the 
United States is prepared to make available 
promptly certain prototype items of new weapons 
and equipment, together with appropriate techni- 
cal data, to those of our allies who are willing 
and able to utilize them for developing their own 
modern weapons systems. This latter step fits 
into the program of mutual weapons develop- 
ment which aims to make better use of existing 
scientific and technological skills in Nato coun- 
tries. 

Secretary Wilson stated also that the ability of 
the United States to assist in a weapons modern- 


*For a statement by Secretary Dulles on Dec. 15 and 
text of the communique issued at the close of the NATO 
Council meeting, see BULLETIN of Dec. 24-31, 1956, p. 981. 
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ization program for Nato is dependent to a con- 
siderable degree on the willingness of the other 
Nato countries to assume, to the extent that their 
resources will permit, an increasing share of the 
maintenance costs for their own forces. 

New Force Goals.——The December meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council also marked the com- 
pletion of Naro’s 1956 Annual Review, the fifth 
such exercise since this procedure was first intro- 
duced at Lisbon in 1951. The Council adopted 
new firm goals for Nato forces for 1957 and pro- 
visional and planning force goals for the two 
years following. 

The 1957 goals include a number of German 
units, the first of which are to be placed under 
the Nato command during the summer of 1957. 
Military equipment made available under the mu- 
tual security program from funds appropriated 
in fiscal year 1956 and prior years has assisted the 
German Federal Republic to initiate and carry 
forward its buildup as a contribution to Nato 
defense. Except for limited assistance in train- 
ing, none of the fiscal year 1957 appropriation is 
to be used to provide any grant aid to the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. However, by the end of 
December 1956, the German Government had con- 
tracted to procure with its own resources a sub- 
stantial amount of military equipment produced 
in the United States. 

Increased Cooperation in Nonmilitary Fields.— 
Another major accomplishment of the December 
meeting of the Council was the approval of the 
recommendations of the Committee of Three, con- 
sisting of the foreign ministers of Canada, Italy 
and Norway, on ways and means to improve and 
extend Nato cooperation in nonmilitary matters 
and to develop greater unity within the Atlantic 
community.* The recommendations were de- 
signed to strengthen the alliance by extending con- 
sultation on political and economic matters of 
concern to it, even though outside the treaty area. 
They would also strengthen the alliance by im- 
proving present programs and arrangements for 
cooperation in the cultural and information fields. 
Such steps would promote a sense of community 
that would bind the people of Nato countries 
through realization of their common cultural her- 
itage and of the values of their free way of life 
and thought. 

The Nato Council adopted a resolution recom- 


‘Ibid., Jan. 7, 1957, p. 18. 
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mended by the Committee of Three providing for 
consideration within the Nato framework of dis- 
putes between members before such members re- 
sort to any other international agency. Such 
activities are especially provided for by the 
United Nations Charter. 


SEATO 


At a meeting in the Philippines of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization’s military advisors in 
September 1956, a plan was approved to establish 
the office of the Sraro Permanent Military Plan- 
ning Staff in Bangkok. All Serato members are 
now sending military representatives to the plan- 
ning staff, and Bangkok will become the com- 
bined civil-military headquarters for SEaro. 

The Seato joint military exercise ALBA- 
TROSS was conducted during September-Octo- 
ber. A noteworthy aspect was that the Asian 
members of the organization—Pakistan, Thai- 
land, and the Philippines—were able to contribute 
effective forces to the exercise and to engage in 
it with considerable distinction. In large part, 
this increased military effectiveness can be at- 
tributed to United States assistance. 

There were other evidences of military progress 
on the part of Asian members of Srato. Thai- 
land was sending its officers to military schools of 
other Serato nations. This type of training fur- 
nishes an ideal basis for the mutual exchange of 
students among the Srato members and helps to 
promote mutual respect and confidence. In the 
Philippines, the prospect for continued internal 
peace and security remained bright with the 
threat of Communist-led rebels reduced by the 
operations of the Philippine armed forces. Phil- 
ippine operations have been materially assisted by 
equipment and supplies furnished through the 
United States program of military assistance. 


Other Developments in Buttressing Far East 


Defenses 

Republic of Korea—The program of military 
assistance for South Korea continued to make 
steady progress toward developing high levels of 
efficiency and competence in the several branches 
of the Republic of Korea’s armed forces. The 
logistic capability of the Rox forces was further 
improved during the half-year period by such 
measures as production and recapping of tires in 
Korean plants for military use; operation of a 
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cross-services system to provide more efficiently 
the supplies and services that are common to the 
several branches of the armed forces; and in- 
creased emphasis on proper care and maintenance 
of equipment. 

Some construction for South Korean air force 
units, as well as work on an air academy in Seoul, 
was in progress at the end of 1956. New ships 
for the navy continued to arrive to replace those 
that were no longer usable. 

Taiwan—Greater overall efficiency in the 
ground forces of Taiwan was obtained through 
continued emphasis on training in the military 
assistance program. Several measures contrib- 
uted to increasing the defense capabilities of the 
Chinese navy. Steps. were taken to make the 
navy more capable of overhauling its own ships; 
and material for ship repairs began to arrive in 
the autumn of 1956. The navy’s communications 
system was revamped to give it greater effective- 
ness. As part of a stepped-up training program 
for officers, about 150 midshipmen were gradu- 
ated from the Chinese Naval Academy in August. 

Progress continued also in activities to insure 
adequate ground facilities for the increasing ca- 
pabilities of the air force, such as improving the 
logistic support for aircraft by shortening the 
time required for delivering supplies and fuels. 

Japan.—The prestige of Japan’s defense effort 
is expected to be raised as a result of the forma- 
tion of the National Defense Council. This body 
is composed of top civilian officials of the Jap- 
anese Government and was set up as the highest 
advisory organ on basic national defense policy 
and plans. 

Although Japan’s air defense is still in the de- 
velopmental stage, many pilots have been trained 
and are now flying aircraft assembled by the 
Japanese themselves. Japan is steadily improv- 
ing its capabilities for producing modern aircraft 
and is working toward the goal of assuming 
complete air defense responsibility. Some air 
base construction was completed during the half- 
year; additional construction was started on bases 
for recently acquired jet aircraft. 

Japanese ground forces have been developed to 
the point where they are now capable of taking 
over ground defense responsibilities in large areas 
of the nation. Visible progress was made also in 
methods of waging antisubmarine warfare, and 
in minesweeping and escort service. 
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Presidential Decision on Aid to Yugoslavia 


The Mutual Security Act of 1956, enacted on 
July 18, 1956, contained a provision requiring the 
termination of aid to Yugoslavia after 90 days 
from the date of its enactment unless the Presi- 
dent certified that certain conditions prevailed, 
Essentially these conditions were that Yugoslavia 
is independent of control by the Soviet Union; 
is not involved in any program to extend Com- 
munism by aggression; and that continued as- 
sistance to Yugoslavia would coincide with 
United States security interests. 

After careful study within the executive branch, 
the President reported to the Congress on Oc- 
tober 16, 1956, that he had made an affirmative 
determination that these conditions did exist, and 
he explained the basis for his decision. The 
President went on to say that the administration 
would continue to follow a policy of permitting 
only small, routine and long-planned deliveries of 
military equipment until the situation could be 
more accurately appraised. 

At the end of 1956, deliveries of military equip- 
ment to Yugoslavia continued to be minimal. De- 
liveries of jet aircraft and other items of heavy 
equipment which had been programmed remained 
suspended. Although only day-to-day operating 
expenses had been authorized at the end of the 
half-year, proposals for economic and technical 
assistance were being given serious consideration 


ACTIVITIES IN TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


At the close of 1956, approximately 4,400 Amer- 
ican technicians, including those employed under 
private contract, were working in more than 50 
less developed countries of the free world. Dur- 
ing 1956 also, about 6,300 nationals from coop- 
erating countries, including some 3,700 in the sec- 
ond half of the year, were brought to the United 
States to participate in training and orientation 
programs, or in some cases were sent to other 
countries where training facilities for their par- 
ticular needs were more suitable. 

Fifty-four United States universities are cur- 
rently carrying out major programs in coopera- 
tion with the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration to develop and assist local educational 


5 Tbid., Oct. 29, 1956, p. 664. 
*For a current announcement on aid to Yugoslavia, see 
p. 939. 
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institutions in 38 countries. These college-to-col- 
lege relationships add another dimension to the 
approach of the technical cooperation program 
and are helping to fill one of the central needs of 
the underdeveloped countries—the training of 
higher level technical and administrative person- 
nel. 

Ica’s university contract program has been de- 
veloping rapidly, and within less than 3 years has 
become a valuable means of carrying out effective 
projects in the field. There have been some prob- 
lems which have arisen in the course of such rapid 
expansion of a new concept, particularly with re- 
spect to the details of the contractual relation- 
ship between Ica as a government agency and the 
various American universities which are serving 
abroad. During the half-year, Ica launched an 
intensive effort, in cooperation with the participat- 
ing universities, to iron out these problems by 
standardizing and simplifying contractual pro- 
cedures with the objective of giving the universi- 
ties more flexibility in carrying out overseas pro- 
grams. Ica has been greatly assisted in this effort 
by the advice of the chancellor of one of the co- 
operating universities, who has acted as consult- 
ant in this matter. New and more satisfactory 
arrangements are expected to go into effect in the 
near future. 

In other efforts to strengthen the technical co- 
operation program, several steps were taken to 
create greater appreciation abroad of the role of 
indigenous private enterprise and to increase the 
emphasis on self-help measures. 


Encouraging Indigenous Private Enterprise 


The key role which domestic private enterprise 
can play in achieving economic development and 
promoting conditions for democracy is becoming 
more fully understood by the governments of the 
less developed countries. In many of those coun- 
tries, the concept of private enterprise has been 
identified in the minds of the people and their 
leaders with the evils and the exploitation of old- 
time colonialism. In some areas, moreover, there 
is little knowledge of how private enterprise facil- 
ities of today actually operate; hence there is a 
lack of confidence in using them. 

In this situation, Ica has sought opportunities 
to develop a clearer comprehension of the val- 
uable contribution which domestic private indus- 
try can make in directing the energies of the peo- 
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ple of underdeveloped countries into constructive 
channels. Some recent examples of Ica efforts 
along those lines are: 


With Ica assistance, a new industrial pro- 
ductivity center has been established in Taiwan 
which is becoming the focal point for the promo- 
tion of local private business and manufacturing 
activities on the island. The center operates to 
improve productivity in small and medium-sized 
industrial enterprises by providing training in 
techniques of management and by developing a 
broader base of skilled labor. 

Ica investment experts have helped free Viet 
Nam in establishing development banks to help 
promote the participation of local private capital. 

Two hundred Brazilian industrialists from 
top and middle management, graduates of man- 
agement seminars arranged under the mutual se- 
curity program, recently organized into an active 
alumni association. One of the first actions of 
this association was to undertake a program to 
develop local sources of financing for business 
education programs which would replace financial 
support from the United States. 

» Industrial technicians of an American en- 
gineering firm under contract with Ica are help- 
ing private industrialists in India to increase 
plant productivity through more efficient man- 
agement and production methods. These tech- 
nicians have also assisted Indian industrialists in 
preparing new investment plans which incor- 
porate improvements in management, factory op- 
erations, line production, procurement methods, 
and maintenance. 

» Though highly industrialized, Japan faces 
the problem of improving industrial productivity 
and of modernizing management practices of pri- 
vate enterprise to accord with the new framework 
of the nation’s political democracy. A number 
of Ica programs of guidance and training in 
management and productivity fields have been 
under way in Japan. As a result of Ica efforts, 
Japanese trade unionists and management repre- 
sentatives are showing increased interest in the 
need for good labor-management relations in 
order to increase productivity and raise the stand- 
ard of living. Visits to the United States by 
Japanese legislators, and business and labor 
leaders have encouraged an attitude which is 
helping to bring about better management-labor 
relations. This is evidenced by a growing recog- 
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nition of the merit of grievance procedures, by 
some contracts calling for incentive wage systems, 
and by a tendency to reduce the frequency of 
work stoppages. 

> In August 1956, Ica adopted a policy of try- 
ing to reserve for loans to private enterprise, 
through the host governments and their financial 
facilities, about 25 percent of the local currency 
proceeds for economic development which accrue 
from sales of United States surplus agricultural 
commodities under title I of Public Law 480. 
Most of the funds reserved for private industry 
are loaned to local firms; some are made available 
to private companies of the United States and 
other free nations. Under agreements reached by 
the end of 1956, more than $100 million of title I 
proceeds were reserved for such loans to private 
enterprise. Of this amount, India accounted for 
$55 million. 


Increasing The Entphasis on Self-Help 


As experience with technical cooperation has 
grown, there is increasing evidence that the best 
long-run returns follow. when outside aid is con- 
centrated on helping the less developed countries 
in those projects which build up and expand their 
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own indigenous skills. This emphasis on the idea 
of self-help enables those countries to make 
greater use of their human resources so that they 
can better exploit their natural resources and 
thereby stimulate economic advancement on a 
progressively larger scale. 

One illustration of this development of the hu- 
man resources factor is the progress made in 
Ethiopia in training native teachers. About 5 
years ago only 30 teachers a year were graduated 
from teacher-training courses in all of Ethiopia. 
As a result of the education program carried out 
through technical cooperation, more than 300 
teachers were graduated last year, thereby bring- 
ing about a large proportionate increase in the 
number of persons in Ethiopia who are qualified 
to train others. 

During recent months, community development 
programs were expanded in the Philippines and 
in Pakistan. These programs are designed to 
help people in rural villages to identify their 
needs and to develop and execute their plans to 
meet those needs, mainly through their own ef- 
forts. Assistance in planning similar programs 
has been requested by Libya, South Korea, Thai- 
land, and Afghanistan. The growing apprecia- 
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tion of the value of the community development 
program stems in large part from the evidence of 
its success in India, where it has visibly benefited 
some 80 million people in rural areas. 

For several years Ica has assisted the labor 
education center at the University of the Philip- 
pines. This demonstration project has been so 
successful that the Philippine authorities took 
action on their own in the second half of 1956 to 
establish three similar regional centers in various 
parts of the country as well as a resident labor 
training school in Manila. Also in the Philip- 
pines, 33 major governmental reorganization 
plans were developed with the assistance of an 
American management consulting firm under Ica 
fnancing. These plans have been approved by 
the Philippine legislature and President, and are 
now being implemented in the various depart- 
ments and agencies affected. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The overall program of assisting free nations 
in developing the application of atomic energy to 
peaceful purposes is being carried out through 
the combined efforts of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Department of State, the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, and other 
agencies of the United States Government. With 
the Atomic Energy Commission providing the 
services of technical experts, Ica acts as an ad- 
ministrative agency in several fields of the pro- 
gram and also performs a number of coordinating 
functions. During the half-year, the following 
noteworthy developments took place in those as- 
pects of the atomic energy program for which 
Ica had administrative responsibilities. 


» Some 55 scientists and engineers, represent- 
ing 23 cooperating countries, were brought to the 
United States for training in nuclear science and 
engineering, in the use of radioisotopes, and in 
the health and safety aspects of nuclear energy. 
Moreover, a high-level Japanese team of 13 par- 
ticipants, seven of whom were members of the 
Japanese Diet, studied the role of government 
and private organizations concerned with policy, 
planning or operations in connection with peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

» To advance the development and planning 
of appropriate regional and country programs in 
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the field of nuclear energy, Ica concluded a con- 
tract in November with the Phoenix Memorial 
Project of the University of Michigan to provide 
technical and advisory services. 

p In conjunction with other United States Gov- 
ernment agencies, Ica participated in the second 
Atoms for Peace Mission to Latin America. The 
mission visited Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor, Panama and Peru to assist in forming the 
basis for appropriate atomic energy programs in 
those countries and to increase the knowledge and 
use of radioisotopes. 

» To enable the Central Isotope Laboratory 
at Siriraj Hospital in Thailand to move ahead in 
applying atomic energy in the field of medicine, 
Ica completed arrangements for the procurement 
of radioisotopes and equipment for that institu- 
tion. 

» One of the most notable operations of the 
mutual security program in the field of nuclear 
energy relates to the establishment of measures to 
establish a regional nuclear center in Asia. Im- 
portant steps were taken during the half-year 
toward getting this project under way. 


U.S. To Modify Restrictions 
on Military Aid to Yugoslavia 
Press release 289 dated May 14 


In the statement of October 15, 1956, announc- 
ing his decision to continue to furnish United 
States aid to Yugoslavia,’ the President declared 
that, in the matter of military assistance, jet 
planes and other items of heavy equipment would 
not be delivered until the situation could be more 
accurately appraised in the immediate future. 
During the period of approximately 6 months in 
which this directive has been carried out, a careful 
examination of all aspects of relations between the 
United States and Yugoslavia has continued to 
take place, and, on that basis, certain conclusions 
have now been reached. 

Intervening events have confirmed the Presi- 
dent’s basic finding that Yugoslavia is and firmly 
intends to remain independent and that it is in the 
interest of the United States to support this Yu- 
goslav resolve to be free of foreign control. 


Soviet hostility to the cause of national inde- 


+ BULLETIN of Oct. 29, 1956, p. 664. 
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pendence in Eastern Europe, which has led to the 
renewed harassment of Yugoslavia, makes it even 
more important that the United States adhere 
to its established policy of lending support to 
those countries seeking to withstand Soviet pres- 
sures. 

The American program devised several years 
ago for helping the Yugoslavs to equip their 
armed forces at an adequate level commensurate 
with Yugoslavia’s local defense needs is still being 
carried out. At a time when the neighboring 
Warsaw Pact nations are still being reequipped 
with modern Soviet military supplies, the sus- 
pension of certain U.S. shipments to Yugoslavia 
since last summer has produced serious disad- 
vantages. Yugoslav soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
trained to operate and maintain American equip- 
ment have lacked even those quantities of items 
needed to keep up their training and proficiency. 
Ground installations, and particularly jet-plane 
fields built by the Yugoslavs at sizable expense, 
are lying idle, and imbalances in the availability 
of necessary materiel have developed which have 
affected Yugoslavia’s state of defensive prepared- 
ness, 

In the light of these circumstances, the execu- 
tive branch, with the approval of the President, 
has believed it both appropriate and desirable to 
modify the restrictions imposed last October on 
military aid deliveries to Yugoslavia. The De- 
partment of Defense has been authorized to re- 
sume the shipment of various items, including 
jet aircraft, procured under programs drawn up 
in past years but temporarily withheld from trans- 
fer to Yugoslavia. 

Because of a number of factors, including com- 
peting demands on availabilities, the deliveries 
will have to be made at a more modest rate over 
the next few years than previously planned. It 
is anticipated furthermore that the shipments will 
not exceed certain quantities required by Yugo- 
slavia to maintain those defensive potentialities 
inherent in the training of personnel and main- 
tenance of ground installations. This will, how- 
ever, be important because it would permit of a 
rapid utilization of that potential if and when 
that should be necessary in future international 
developments. 

The Department of State has noted with satis- 
faction that this decision by the executive branch 
accords with the findings of Allan Kline, the 
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special consultant of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who recently visited Yugo- 
slavia to examine the U.S. aid program and who 
has recommended in his report that military ma- 
teriel deliveries be reinstituted. 


Alleged Intrusion of Air Attaché 
Into Czech Restricted Area 


Press release 265 dated May 6 


Following is the text of a note transmitted on 
May 5 by the American Embassy at Prague to the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry in reply to a note 
from the Foreign Ministry alleging an intentional 
intrusion by the American Air Attaché into a 
restricted area. 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and has the honor to refer to the 
Ministry’s Note number 115.231/57-ABO of May 
4, 1957, as well as to the conversation of Her 
Excellency the Deputy Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs [Gertruda Sekaninova-Cakrtova] with the 
American Ambassador [U. Alexis Johnson] of the 
same date with regard to the alleged intentional 
intrusion of the Embassy’s Air Attaché into a re- 
stricted area. 

As the Ambassador informed Her Excellency 
the Deputy Foreign Minister the Air Attaché, 
Colonel D. E. Teberg, in the company of the Brit- 
ish Air Attaché, were proceeding eastward for 
Nymburk on the main public highway marked 
for that town, in a personal automobile bearing 
diplomatic license plates, when, at the outskirts of 
Milovice, they were stopped by a military police- 
man with traffic control flags. 

In compliance with the directions of that mili- 
tary policeman, Colonel Teberg and the British 
Air Attaché detoured to the left. After proceed- 
ing up the detour slightly less than one-half mile 
they were intercepted and passage backwards and 
forwards was blocked by Czechoslovak army ve- 
hicles which appeared from both directions. The 
automobile in which they were traveling was, 
without explanation, surrounded by six armed 
guards. Neither “restricted area” nor “no entry” 
signs were observed on the detour, and civilian 
licensed traffic was on the detour during the period 


1 Not printed. 
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of their detention. Although Colonel Teberg and 
the British Air Attaché identified themselves as 
diplomatic personnel the guards refused to permit 
them to leave the area. 

After approximately one hour, an older model 
twin-engine jet aircraft was towed from a distance 
of one-half to one mile to a position as close as 
feasible to the automobile, and approximately one- 
half hour later an additional aircraft of the same 
type was moved to the same position. Slightly 
later two tanks were run up to a point very close 
to the other side of the automobile. A single 
photographer, followed by three additional pho- 
tographers, then appeared, and after the guards 
and blocking trucks were moved back, extensively 
photographed the automobile from all angles with 
both still and motion picture cameras. 

After this photography had been completed, an 
air force major stated he was commander of the 
air field which lies approximately one and one- 
half to two miles northeast of the town of Milo- 
vice. Lt. Colonel Komarek, the chief of the For- 
eign Liaison Section of the Ministry of Defense, 
and a representative of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs appeared. 

Colonel Teberg then inquired as to the meaning 
of these activities, pointing out that they had been 
directed down the road and that no posted re- 
stricted areas had been noted. He also requested 
at this point that if this in fact were a restricted 
area, that the signs so stating be pointed out. A\l- 
though both Colonel Teberg and the British Air 
Attaché are well known to Lt. Colonel, Komarek 
they willingly and readily complied with his re- 
quest that they exhibit their diplomatic identifi- 
cation cards. 

The photographers continued taking photo- 
graphs throughout this period. 

The Czechoslovak representatives then de- 
parted stating that it was necessary that they con- 
sult higher authorities. They returned approxi- 
mately 15 minutes later, and their request again 
that Colonel Teberg and the British Air Attaché 
exhibit their identification cards was complied 
with. 

After Colonel Teberg and the British Air At- 
taché assured the Czechoslovak representatives 
that there were no cameras in their possession 
the Czechoslovak representatives indicated that 
the automobile be turned around and that they 
would then show Colonel Teberg and the British 
Air Attaché the “no entry” sign. 
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Following the Czechoslovak representatives 
(who were preceded by the four photographers) 
the British Air Attaché and Colonel Teberg then 
drove back to a point approximately 750 feet 
from the point where they had been directed to 
turn by the military policeman. Resting in the 
fork of a tree, a small, and partially defaced “no 
entry” sign in the Czech language, somewhat ob- 
scured by foliage, was shown to the occupants, 
again with accompanying photography. This 
sign had not been observed during the first 
passage up the road approximately three hours 
before. 

Colonel Teberg and the British Air Attaché 
then departed and returned to Prague. 

The American Embassy regrets this incident 
which was occasioned entirely by the directions 
given by a Czechoslovak military policeman and 
by the inadequate marking of the road. The 
American Embassy also regrets that the Czecho- 
slovak authorities concerned apparently at- 
tempted to use the incident to obtain contrived 
and misleading photographs of Colonel, Teberg. 

The Embassy avails itself of this opportunity 
to renew to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs the 
assurance of its high consideration. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 1st Session 


Interim Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur 
Seals. Message from the President transmitting a 
certified copy of an interim convention on conservation 
of North Pacific fur seals, signed at Washington on 
February 9, 1957, in behalf of the Governments of 
Canada, Japan, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the United States. S. Exec. J, March 29, 1957. 
16 pp. 

Penn. of Anglo-American Financial Agreement. 
Report of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
S. J. Res. 72, to implement further the act of July 15, 
1946, by approving the signature by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of an agreement amending the Angio-American 
Financial Agreement of December 6, 1945. H. Rept. 293, 
April 2, 1957. 138 pp. 

United States Membership in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. Message from the President recommend- 
ing United States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. H. Doc. 146, April 3, 1957. 3 pp. 

Report of the Special Study Mission to Africa, South and 
East of the Sahara, comprising Honorable Frances P. 
Bolton, ranking minority member of the Subcommittee 
on the Near East and Africa of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. H. Rept. 307, April 5, 1957. 151 pp. 

Favoring Admission of Spain as a Member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Report to accompany H. 
Con. Res. 115. 8S. Rept. 212, April 8, 1957. 2 pp. 
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Guiding Principles in United States Foreign Policy 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy * 


When we review the earlier days of our Repub- 
lic, we appreciate that through many decades the 
making of our foreign policy was a fairly simple 
process. Of course the basic aim of our foreign 
policy has always been, as it is today, the welfare 
and security of the American people. It is 
designed to demonstrate to peoples abroad the 
worth of American principles and institutions as 
well as the humanity of our population. 

Now in the early days of our Republic the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and a few advisers be- 
tween them had the knowledge, experience, and the 
authority to make the necessary foreign-policy 
decisions. We were then a new nation, largely 
isolated from the rest of the world, and our 
foreign policy was chiefly directed toward stay- 
ing clear of foreign entanglements, concentrating 
on our own development, and preventing inter- 
ference with ourselves and our immediate neigh- 
bors. And as for the State Department, over 
which the Secretary of State presided, its original 
personnel numbered 13. As we have grown in 
power and authority in the world, after the ex- 
perience of two terrible world wars and in the 
presence of power politics generated by forces hos- 
tile to our interests and ideals, there has been a 
concomitant growth of central government au- 
thority in the country to cope with this complex 
situation. 

Before coming here I asked my good friend, 
Monsignor Tanner, for suggestions as to points of 
interest, in our foreign policy. He mentioned 
criticism he had heard about our foreign policy to 
the effect that some people seem to believe that 


* Address made before the National Council of Catholic 
Men at Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 11 (press release 283 
dated May 10). 
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there is too much shooting from the hip and that 
this impression had been created perhaps by sensa- 
tional headline treatment of the news regarding 
foreign policy. Perhaps it might be desirable to 
take a few minutes to review the way in which 
foreign policy is formulated in your Government. 

Under our system of government and under our 
Constitution, the President is charged with the 
conduct of foreign affairs. His principal adviser 
is the Secretary of State. Today we entertain 
diplomatic relations with 82 nations. Of these 
82 nations, 19 with 700 million people have come 
into being during the past decade. This also pro- 
vides a certain index of the increased volume of 
diplomatic activity which your Government is 
engaged in as compared with pre-World War II 
days. 

Basic to our democratic system is the support of 
the people at large. All decisions of foreign policy 
must finally meet the approval of the people. To 
insure the widest popular understanding and sup- 
port for our foreign policies, the President, the 
Secretary of State, and other leading officials hold 
frequent consultations with the Congress and 
groups of private citizens. Press conferences are 
perhaps the best way to bring current issues to 
the direct attention of the people. 

The gravest questions of all in our foreign policy, 
the broadest matters affecting war and peace, fall 
under the consideration of the National Security 
Council. This Council, strengthened and en- 
larged under President Eisenhower, is charged 
under law with coordination of political, military, 
and industrial policies to advance the security of 
the United States. It consists of the President, 
Vice President, Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Defense, and the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, who are permanent statutory mem- 
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bers. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are the principal 
military advisers to the Council. The Central 
Intelligence Agency is under the National Secu- 
rity Council and is its intelligence adviser. High 
officials of the other departments may be ap- 
pointed to the Council from time to time as cir- 
cumstances require. 

I should like to review with you this evening 
some of the guiding principles in our foreign re- 
lations. These are the constants of our policies— 
the basic purposes and essential requirements. 
The specific courses of action we take are based on 
these fundamental considerations. Secretary 
Dulles recently reaffirmed these principles and 
stressed that it is important for both friend and 
foe to know how we chart our course.” 


Finding Ways of Peaceful Change 


America’s goal is to realize the concepts of peace, 
justice, and liberty in a world of rapid and ac- 
celerating change. World peace depends not on 
preserving the status quo but on finding ways of 
peaceful change. 

To insure that change takes place by peaceful 
evolution and not by force we must be sure that 
the nations of the free world have sufficient 
strength to deter armed aggression. This can be 
done most efficiently and economically, and is be- 
ing done, through the unity of the free peoples 
and their defensive armament. The collective se- 
curity alliances of the free nations, reinforced by 
our military strength and the mobile retaliatory 
power of the United States, are key elements in 
our effort to prevent aggression. 

In addition to this defensive strength arising 
from the system of collective security alliances and 
our armed force, there must be healthy economic 
growth if peace is to have sufficient vitality to en- 
dure. This activity and growth comes best to the 
more developed nations through trade, which is of 
mutual advantage. To the less-developed nations, 
this growth comes through programs of self-help, 
and here the United States has been rendering 
vital assistance. A second requirement of our 
policies, therefore, is to help provide opportunity 
for the economic development and growth of the 
free nations. 

However, man does not live by bread alone, and 


economic development alone is not enough. In- 


* BULLETIN of May 6, 1957, p. 715. 
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deed, development comes best and most rapidly 
when there is another ingredient—freedom. A 
third requirement is to encourage political change 
in the direction of justice and liberty. From our 
earliest days the United States has stood as the 
faithful champion of these principles. We sup- 
port the aspiration of any nation to be free. 

In particular we support the peaceful libera- 
tion of the nations now enslaved within the Soviet 
bloc. Economic exploitation and political repres- 
sion have made a mockery of the Communists’ 
claim of a better way of life. Communist doc- 
trine, once supposed to have the answer to every 
political, economic, or social question, has become 
hopelessly confused over personality cults and 
divergent roads to socialism. 

Yugoslavia took its own road in 1948. With 
judicious encouragement from the West, it has 
kept on its own road. This division within the 
Communist camp has had a significant and con- 
tinuing impact on international communism. 

Last year’s revolt in Hungary was crushing 
proof of the Soviets’ failure to impose their sys- 
tem on a people determined to be free. Hungary’s 
political and religious traditions are antithetical 
to reactionary despotism. We have given all aid 
we could to Hungary short of running direct risk 
of war. We have not forgotten the brave people 
of Hungary. We know that the tide of freedom 
runs strong there, and we shall continue to en- 
courage it. We doubt that Soviet brutality and 
repression are capable of reversing the trend to- 
ward freedom which has been established by Hun- 
garian heroism. 

Likewise in Poland we encourage a peaceful 
evolution to freedom. In Poland, too, political 
and religious traditions are antithetical to foreign- 
imposed despotism. Here also we are willing to 
respond helpfully when a captive nation takes 
steps toward independence. 

The road to true independence for the captive 
nations may be a long one. But steps along this 
road merit encouragement. At the same time the 
President has made it clear to the Soviet rulers 
that we do not seek to encircle the Soviet Union 
with hostile forces. We do not look upon these 
nations as potential military allies but rather as 
friends and as part of a united and friendly 
Europe. 

In encouraging evolution toward freedom, we 
recognize that the United Nations plays an im- 
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portant role, a role no other agency can play. 
The U.N. Charter calls for peaceful settlement 
of disputes in accordance with justice and interna- 
tional law. Settlement of the dangerous situation 
in the Middle East on the basis of these principles 
is @ consummation we are earnestly seeking. 

Under the aegis of the United Nations poten- 
tially important discussions on the vital matter 
of disarmament are now going on in London. We 
believe that a defensive shield is essential, as I have 
said, to permit peaceful and evolutionary change. 
But we do not believe that ever-increasing arma- 
ments are necessary to security. We believe that 
control and reduction of armaments are not only 
desirable but ultimately essential. It is not neces- 
sary, furthermore, that control come all at once. 
A journey of many miles begins with a single step. 
We do not despair that progress toward safe- 
guarded disarmament may be made in the current 
conversations in London. 


Mutual Security Program 


The mutual security program remains one of our 
essential instruments of foreign policy. Through 
it we give military assistance to those countries 
willing to stand with us in maintaining a defensive 
shield against aggression. Through it we give 
assistance to those who are facing such serious 
economic problems that, without some assistance, 
they might lose the liberty and independence they 
cherish. A product of the mutual security pro- 
gram has been the development of strength and 
unity and firmness of purpose among the free 
nations. This strength and unity have forced the 
Communists to refrain from using overt aggres- 
sion. If this strength and unity is maintained 
with equal firmness of purpose in the future, it 
offers promise of continuous development toward 
a peaceful world. 

In recent months the mutual security program 
has been subjected to intensive reexamination. 
Many excellent studies have been made by both 
governmental and private groups. Among the 
general conclusions that emerge from these studies 
are: first, that this is a long-term program and 
ought to be put orf a more businesslike long-term 
basis, and second, that the program must be so 
presented as to be more widely understood by the 
American people. It has been my experience that 
our people are not opposed to having their Gov- 
ernment take necessary action. What they wish 
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to know is that the action is carried out efficiently 
and economically. 

Henceforth the military portions of the pro- 
gram, constituting about three-fourths of the 
whole, will be placed in the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, where they can be seen for what 
they really are—an essential part of our own mili- 
tary shield against aggression. 

As for our economic development assistance, 
this part of the program is being put on a more 
realistic basis for continuing operations. The 
Congress will be asked to set up an economic de- 
velopment fund with continuing authority—that 
is, it would not exist merely on a year-to-year 
basis, as though every year might be the last, 
This does not allow for efficient and practical 
planning. Long-term loans would be made for 
specific programs or projects which developing 
countries must have for their advancement but 
which they cannot at present finance from private 
sources or existing institutions such as the World 
Bank. 

In addition to this new fund, we will of course 
continue the highly successful program of tech- 
nical assistance. We will continue to participate 
in the technical assistance activities of the United 
Nations. And since there will remain an urgent 
need—in some countries and under unusual cir- 
cumstances—for outright economic grants rather 
than loans, limited funds for that purpose will 
continue to be required. 

All in all, we believe that the new approach 
will make the mutual security program a more 
effective instrument for furthering the vital in- 
terests of the United States in the most dangerous 
era of our national history thus far. We cannot 
afford to be without this instrument. But we can 
certainly improve it. That is what we aim to do. 

We naturally hope for the day when our mili- 
tary and economic assistance can come to an end. 
It would be foolhardy, however, to expect that 
that day can come immediately. The forces of 
hostility and instability loom too large for wish- 
ful thinking. This is not to say that we will not 
work toward the objective of reducing aid. Im- 
portant progress has already been made in this di- 
rection, notably in Western Europe, where we 
have closed down much of our aid operations. 
Our aid office in Italy, among other places, was 
recently closed. The fact that Italy today has 
one of the soundest, most productive economies in 
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Europe is eloquent proof of the value of economic 
assistance properly administered and properly 
used by the recipient country. 


Rebuilding of South Viet-Nam 


It is of significance to all Americans, and par- 
ticularly to the National Council of Catholic Men, 
that Ngo Dinh Diem, President of the Republic of 
Viet-Nam, is now paying a state visit to our coun- 
try’ President Ngo was born of a central Viet- 
Nam family which was converted to Catholicism 
in the 17th century, a family which for many gen- 
erations has produced noted ecclesiastics and 
administrators. 

The remarkable rise of Viet-Nam from the 
apparently hopeless chaos caused by 8 years of 
bloody civil and international war and the con- 
tinuing menace of predatory communism is due in 
large measure to the dedication, courage, and re- 
sourcefulness of this one man and to the support 
of his determined people. Our actions—political, 
economic, and military—have played an impor- 
tant supporting role. 

To assist in the rebuilding of South Viet-Nam 
after the cease-fire arranged at Geneva in July 
1954, large-scale aid was necessary. The United 
States was the only major source available. We 
recognized clearly that here was an important in- 
terest of the free world. About $300 million of 
United States aid funds were obligated by our 
International Cooperation Administration for 
Viet-Nam during her first year of independence. 
By the middle of this year approximately $763 
million will have been programed for South Viet- 
Nam since June 1954. 

What has been the result of these massive efforts 
to help South Viet-Nam ? 

In just 2 years the threat of a Communist take- 
over, or a coup by rebel forces, both of which 
appeared highly dangerous in 1955, has been 
averted. Free Viet-Nam now has a strongly anti- 
Communist government, based on broad popular 
support. Substantial progress has been made in 
meeting the social, economic, governmental, and 
agricultural problems of the nation. The national 
army, trained, equipped, and financed with United 
States aid, has pacified the country, destroyed the 
sects, and greatly reduced the subversive potential 
of the Communists. Viet-Nam now has a consti- 


* Tbid., May 27, 1957, p. 851. 
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tution similar in many respects to our own. A 
central bank and other institutions necessary for 
an effective free government have been established. 
Inflationary pressures have been held down. 

Catholic Relief Services played a valuable role 
in the heroic evacuation of 860,000 refugees from 
North Viet-Nam. These people were resettled in 
over 300 new villages carved out of the forests and 
wildernesses of Viet-Nam. 

Through the instrumentality of Catholic Relief 
Services in Viet-Nam the American people have 
poured out almost $30 million worth of material 
supplies that, it is generally recognized, were in 
good part responsible for keeping these people 
alive in the first years following their exodus. 
Because of your help ancient villages of the Com- 
munist-held North have been recreated in the 
South. Sixty thousand Catholic school children 
are attending their Catholic village primary 
schools. Streets have been laid out, wells have 
been dug, medical services have been supplied to 
these people, through the device of 78 coopera- 
tives. Wage earners have been put back to work, 
jungle lands have been turned into productive 
agricultural areas, fishermen have been provided 
with boats and nets, fundamental vocational train- 
ing in the basic village arts has been established, 
the seminaries of 10 northern dioceses have been 
reconstituted, over a thousand refugee nuns from 
dozens of communities have taken up their work 
again in behalf of their fellowmen. Fifteen sec- 
ondary schools are bringing the fruits of higher 
education to the children of these unfortunate 
people and three leper asylums are working in 
behalf of the most afflicted among them. 

These accomplishments are, in one word, the 
corporal works of mercy. The beneficiaries of 
your charity are people in need, without refer- 
ence to any other consideration. In an area where 
human concern is determined by a relationship 
of blood, millions of non-Catholics have either 
benefited by your charity or witnessed your minis- 
trations to their fellow citizens. They have been 
edified by this. Thousands of them have come to 
know about the bonds of Christian love that can 
unite the members of the human family. I am 
proud to say that the high spirit of dedication that 
led these people to abandon all that was most dear 
to them for the preservation of their faith has been 
matched by the response of the American people 
in their hour of greatest need. 
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Our political, economic, and military actions in 
Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia have helped stop the 
advance of the forces of international communism 
in Asia. Halfway around the world in Germany, 
another stanch defender of the free world, Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer, declared at the recent 
Nato Ministerial Meeting in Bonn that the united 
strength and resolution of the free nations are the 
only means by which we can resist the further en- 
croachments of the Communists. Chancellor 
Adenauer, like President Ngo Dinh Diem, a de- 
vout Catholic and leader of a divided nation, will 
be making an official visit to Washington at the 
end of this month. 


U.S. Objectives 

In the world today our basic interests are clear. 
Many of them are expressed in our mutual secu- 
rity program and have been reflected by our 
actions in many vital world areas. Our objectives 
can be summed up somewhat as follows: 

The onward march of Communist armies seems 
to have been arrested. It must not be revived. 
Further subversion of friendly countries must be 
prevented. 

We value our allies and want them strong, not 
weak. 

The economies of our allies and friends must not 
be permitted to degenerate into a chaos of gallop- 
ing inflation caused by a defense effort beyond 
their economic capacity. 

We plan to help the newly emerging nations 
develop in ways compatible with our own demo- 
cratic system of free enterprise. 

We are working to improve the balance of re- 
sources in favor of the free world. 

The example of the United States and the 
principles for which our Nation stands should pro- 
vide inspiration and encouragement for friendly 
peoples everywhere. 


Mr. Dillon To Be U.S. Alternate 
Governor of International Bank 


The Senate on May 20 confirmed C. Douglas 
Dillon to be United States Alternate Governor of 
the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for the term of 5 years. 
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Extending Tariff Concessions 
Under Article XXVIII of Gatt 


Press release 308 dated May 22 

The next regular business session of the con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (Garr) in October is scheduled 
to consider the question of extending for an ad- 
ditional time after January 1, 1958, the period 
during which the tariff concessions contained in 
the agreement would not be modified or with- 
drawn under procedures of article XXVIII of the 
agreement except under special circumstances. 

This is a question which is considered periodi- 
cally, and agreement to such an extension would 
not prevent the United States from exercising its 
right to modify or withdraw tariff concessions for 
cause as it has in the past. The escape-clause pro- 
visions of article XTX of the agreement are not in- 
volved, nor would the action to be considered limit 
the use of procedures of article XXVIII in special 
circumstances. 

With a view to preparing the United States po- 
sition, the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements on May 22 invited public views on 
any aspect of such an arrangement. 

In 1955, at the 9th session of the contracting 
parties to Garr, the signatory countries drafted 
an amended form of article XXVIII which pro- 
vides for automatic extensions for successive 
3-year periods of the undertaking not to use pro- 
cedures of article XXVIII to withdraw or mod- 
ify tariff concessions except in special circum- 
stances.1 Inasmuch as the amended article 
XXVIII would not take effect until two-thirds 
of the contracting parties had signed the perti- 
nent amending protocol, the contracting parties 
in 1955 prepared a Declaration on the Continued 
Application of Schedules. In that declaration 
the signatories agreed not to invoke vis-a-vis each 
other, except in special cases, the provisions of the 
existing article XXVIII which provide a pro- 
cedure for the modification or withdrawal of tar- 
iff concessions. The period covered by that 1955 
declaration ends on December 31, 1957. 

It is probable that the amended form of article 
XXVIII will still not be in effect by that date. 
The contracting parties, therefore, are expected to 


*For a summary of the 9th session, see BULLETIN of 
Mar. 21, 1955, p. 495. 
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consider this October the desirability of making 
another supplementary arrangement under which 
they would, for a further specified period and ex- 


} cept in special circumstances, refrain from modify- 


ing or withdrawing tariff concessions under the 
procedures of the present article XXVIII. 

In conjunction with earlier such arrangements, 
the signatories had the opportunity of with- 
drawing or modifying individual concessions 
which they desired to withdraw before becoming 
a party to a new arrangement and of conducting 
among themselves whatever negotiations were 
necessary to furnish compensatory tariff conces- 
sions to take the place of the concessions with- 
drawn or modified. The United States has never 
made such modifications of its tariff concessions a 
condition of its agreeing to renew the assured 
validity of the schedules of tariff concessions in 
the general agreement, although on a few occasions 
certain United States concessions have been modi- 
fied, during the period covered by a renewal, under 
the provisions for action in special circumstances. 
Beyond this, however, the United States has nor- 
mally relied on the procedures provided in article 
XIX of the agreement, otherwise known as the 
escape clause, for such modifications or with- 
drawals as have been found necessary. 

Agencies represented on the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements would appreci- 
ate receiving views from interested persons with 
regard to an arrangement for a new period in 
which article XXVIII would be invoked only in 
special circumstances. The interested agencies 
have invited views with regard to any aspect of 
the arrangement, including possible changes in in- 
dividual concessions which the United States has 
obtained or granted, so that such views may be 
given careful consideration in connection with the 
formulation of recommendations to the President 
concerning the position which the United States 
should take in the matter. 

To afford interested persons an opportunity to 
present any pertinent views, the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, which has the same 
membership as the Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments, will hold public hearings commencing on 
June 18, 1957, in the hearing room, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Washington, D.C. 

Applications for oral presentation of views and 
information should be presented to the committee 
not later than June 11, 1957. 
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Written statements should be filed by June 18, 
1957. 

Further details concerning the submission of 
applications to be heard are contained in the at- 
tached notice of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information. 

All communications on this matter should be 
addressed to: The Secretary, Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


Consideration of New Period During Which Article 
XXVIII of General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Will Not Be Invoked 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act, 
approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. (pt. 1) 945, 
ch, 474; 65 Stat. 73, ch. 141) and to paragraph 4 of Execu- 
tive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949 (3 CFR, 1949 Supp., 
p. 126), netice is hereby given by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements of intention to consider 
agreeing upon a further period during which the proce- 
dures under Article XXVIII of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade will not normally be invoked. In 
particular, pending the entry into force of the amended 
Article XXVIII of the General Agreement set forth in 
the Protocol Amending the Preamble and Parts II and 
III of the General Agreement, of March 10, 1955 (H. Rept. 
2007, 84th Cong., 2d Sess. 191), consideration is being 
given to the conclusion of a supplementary agreement 
limiting the withdrawal or modification of concessions 
under Article XXVIII for a further period beginning on 
January 2, 1958. 

Article XXVIII of the General Agreement (61 Stat. 
(pt. 5) A771; 3 U.S.T. (pt. 1) 618), which is one of the 
most important provisions of that agreement in relation 
to the firmness of concessions, permits a contracting party 
to the Agreement to modify or withdraw concessions on 
an individual basis on or after a specified date following 
consultation and negotiation with other contracting 
parties. This article was included in the agreement to 
enable a contracting party confronted with a necessity 
for modifying or withdrawing a particular tariff con- 
cession to do so without the necessity of withdrawing 
completely from the agreement. The article envisages 
that the balance between the concessions granted by the 
various contracting parties shall be maintained, prefer- 
ably through the negotiation of new concessions as com- 
pensation for any modifications or withdrawals made, 
but through retaliatory modifications or withdrawals by 
other parties if agreement cannot be reached on new 
concessions. 

Although Article XXVIII itself now provides that re- 
negotiations under it may take place on or after January 
1, 1954, contracting parties to the General Agreement 
have on a number of occasions undertaken by supple- 
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mentary agreements not to invoke the normal proce- 
dures of Article XXVIII except after a specified date. 
Similar provision is made in the amended Article 
XXVIII, which is not yet in force, for normal invocation 
of the article only periodically. Pursuant to the Decla- 
ration of the Continued Application of Schedules to the 
General Agreement, of March 10, 1955 (6 U. S. T. (pt. 
5) 5815), which is the current supplemental agreement 
limiting the use of Article XXVIII, normal action under 
the article may not be taken before January 1, 1958. 

No modification of Article XXVIII would affect the 
right of any contracting party to withdraw or modify 
individual concessions pursuant to Article XIX (com- 
monly called “the escape clause”) of the General Agree- 
ment. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act, as 
amended, and paragraph 5 of Executive Order 10082, in- 
formation and views may be submitted to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information, in accordance with the 
announcement of this date issued by that Committee, 
as to any aspect of the proposal announced in this no- 
tice, including possible changes in individual conces- 
sions obtained or granted by the United States which 
might be negotiated prior to the effectiveness of any 
new supplementary agreement not to invoke Article 
XXVIII for a further specified period. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements this 22nd day of May 1957. 


CarL D. Corse 
Chairman 
Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Consideration of New Period During Which Article 
XXVIII of General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Will Not Be Invoked 

Submission of information to the Committee 


Closing date for applications to appear at hearings June 
11, 1957 

Closing date for submission of briefs June 18, 1957 

Public hearings open June 18, 1957 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments has issued on this day a notice of intention to 
consider agreeing upon a further period during which 
the procedures under Article XXVIII of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will not normally be in- 
voked. This Article permits a contracting party to the 
Agreement to modify or withdraw concessions on an in- 
dividual basis on or after a specified date following 
consultation and negotiation with other contracting 
parties. * 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information hereby 
gives notice that it will receive views as to any aspect 
of the foregoing proposal, including possible changes in 
individual concessions obtained or granted by the United 
States which might be negotiated prior to the effective- 
ness of any new supplementary agreement not to invoke 
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Article XXVIII for a further specified period. Such no- 
tice specifies that no action taken pursuant thereto would 
affect the right of any contracting party to withdraw 
or modify individual concessions pursuant to Article XIX 
(commonly called “the escape clause’) of the Genera] 
Agreement. 

All applications for oral presentation of views to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information in regard to the 
foregoing proposal shall be submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information not later than June 11, 1957. 
Such applications shall contain an estimate of the time 
desired for oral presentation and, to the extent practica- 
ble, shall indicate the nature of the testimony. Written 
statements shall be submitted not later than June 18, 
1957. Such communications shall be addressed to “Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D. C.” Fifteen copies of writ- 
ten statements, either typed, printed, or duplicated, shall 
be submitted, of which one copy shall be sworn to. Writ- 
ten statements submitted to the Committee, except in- 
formation and business data proffered in confidence, shall 
be open to inspection by interested persons. Information 
and business data proffered in confidence shall be submit- 
ted on separate pages clearly marked “For Official Use 
Only of Committee for Reciprocity Information.” 

Public hearings will be held before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, at which oral statements will 
be heard, beginning at 10:00 a. m. on June 18, 1957 in 
the hearing room in the Tariff Commission Building, 
Eighth and E Streets N.W., Washington, D.C. Witnesses 
who make application to be heard will be advised regard- 
ing the time and place of their individual appearances. 
Appearances at hearings before the Committee may be 
made only by or on behalf of those persons who have 
filed written statements and who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for oral presentation 
of views. Statements made at the public hearings shall 
be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation this 22nd day of May 1957. 

EDWARD YARDLEY 
Secretary 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Caribbean Commission 

The Department of State announced on May 21 
(press release 303) that the U.S. Government will 
be represented by the following delegation at the 
24th meeting of the Caribbean Commission to be 
held at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, May 22-25, 
1957: 
U.S. Commissioners 
Roderic L. O’Connor, chairman of delegation and cochai'- 


man of Commission, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations 
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Leonard Brewer, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
Arturo Morales Carrion, Under Secretary of State for the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
José Trias Monge, Secretary of Justice for the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico 
Advisers 
José Luis Colom, Director, Caribbean Area Program, De- 
partment of State, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

Anthony T. Lausi, Director, Office of Territories, Depart- 
ment of the Interior 

Frances McReynolds Smith, Office of Dependent Area Af- 
fairs, Department of State 

Cabot Sedgwick, Office of British Commonwealth and 

Northern European Affairs, Department of State 

An outgrowth of the original Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, the Commission is an in- 
ternational advisory body. It serves to coordi- 
nate activities of the four member governments— 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States—in their efforts to im- 
prove the economic and social well-being of the 
inhabitants of their territories in the Caribbean 
area. 

The principal items for discussion concern the 
work program, technical conferences, and tech- 
nical assistance projects in housing, agriculture, 
home economics, fisheries, and education. 


TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


International Court of Justice 


Statute of the International Court of Justice (59 Stat. 

1055). 

Notice of withdrawal of October.31, 1955, declaration 
recognizing compulsory jurisdiction: United Kingdom, 
April 12, 1957. 

Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction depos- 
ited (with conditions and reservations) : United King- 
dom, April 18, 1957.2. Effective until notice of termi- 
nation is given. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of 
the poppy plant, the production of, international and 


* Applicable to all disputes arising after Feb. 5, 1930. 


June 10, 1957 
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wholesale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New 
York June 23, 1953.’ 


Ratification deposited: Chile, May 9, 1957. 


Postal Services 

Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, provisions regarding airmail, 
and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels July 11, 
1952. Entered into force July 1, 19538. TIAS 2800. 
Ratification deposited: Peru, April 25, 1957. 


Safety at Sea 


Regulations for preventing collisions at sea. Done at 
London June 10, 1948. Entered into force January 1, 
1954. TIAS 2899. 

Acceptance deposited: Cuba, February 22, 1957. 


War 


Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick, and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365, respectively. 
Adherence deposited: Haiti, April 11, 1957. 


Whaling 


Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Done in Washington November 
19, 1956.? 

Ratification deposited: United Kingdom, May 23, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 
721), and related note. Signed at Vienna May 10, 
1957. Entered into force May 10, 1957. 

Agreement relating to a grant of agricultural commodi- 
ties to Austria for Hungarian relief under title II of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 457; 7 U. S. C. 
1721-1724). Effected by exchange of notes at Vienna 
May 10, 1957. Entered into force May 10, 1957. 


Belgium 

Agreement amending annex B of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 
2010). Effected by exchange of notes at Brussels 
April 15 and May 9, 1957. Entered into force May 9, 
1957. 


China 

Agreement amending the agreement of June 25, 1952 
(TIAS 2657) relating to guaranties for projects in Tai- 
wan proposed by nationals of the United States, and 
providing war risk guaranties under section 413 (b) 
(4) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended 
(68 Stat. 832, 847; 22 U.S.C. 1933). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Taipei May 3, 1957. Entered into 
force May 3, 1957 


Ecuador 

Agreement for the establishment and operation of a raw- 
insonde observation station at Guayaquil, Ecuador. Ef- 
* Not in force. 
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fected by exchange of notes at Quito April 24, 1957. 
Entered into force: May 14, 1957 (date of signature of 
arrangement embodying the technical details). 


Finland 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721), 
and exchange of notes. Signed at Helsinki May 10, 
1957. Entered into force May 10, 1957. 


Peru 


Agreement for the establishment and operation of a raw- 
insonde observation station at Lima, Peru. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Lima April 17, 1957. 

Entered into force: May 17, 1957 (date of signature 
of arrangement embodying the technical details). 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE | 








Confirmations 


The Senate on May 20 confirmed the following: 


Don C. Bliss to be Ambassador to Ethiopia. (For bio- 
graphic details, see press release 251 dated April 29.) 

Joseph S. Farland to be Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic. (For biographic details, see press release 257 
dated May 1.) 

Wilson C. Flake to be Ambassador to Ghana. (For bio- 
graphic details, see press release 261 dated May 2.) 

Robert C. Hill to be Ambassador to Mexico. (For bio- 
graphic details, see press release 227 dated April 19.) 

Walter P. McConaughy to be Ambassador to Burma. 
(For biographic details, see press release 253 dated 
April 29.) 

Miss Frances E. Willis to be Ambassador to Norway. 
(For biographic details, see press release 198 dated 
April 9.) 


Designations 


J. Gordon Mein as Director, Office of Southwest Pacific 
Affairs, effective May 20. 

Roderic L. O’Connor as Administrator, Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs, effective May 28. (For bio- 
graphic details, see press release 200 dated April 9.) 


Opening of Consulate at Belo Horizonte 


A new consulate at Belo Horizonte, Brazil, was opened 
officially on April 4 and opened to the public on May 13. 
The administrative supervisory post is Rio de Janeiro. 
The consular district of Belo Horizonte comprises the 
entire State of Minas Gerais, Brazil. 
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PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Income. TIAS 3766. 33 pp. 
15¢. 


Convention between the United States of America and 
Honduras—Signed at Washington June 25, 1956, and 
exchange of notes—Signed at Tegucigalpa February 6, 
1957. Entered into force February 6, 1957; operative 
retroactively January 1, 1957. 


Saint Lawrence Seaway—Navigation Improvements of 
the Great Lakes Connecting Channels. TIAS 3772. 
5 pp. 5¢. 


Arrangement between the United States of America and 
Canada. Exchange of notes—Dated at Ottawa July 23 
and October 26, 1956, and February 26, 1957. Entered 
into force October 26, 1956. 


Exemption of Merchant Vessels From Admeasurement 
Requirements. TIAS 3774. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Venezuela. Exchange of notes—Signed at Caracas Feb- 
ruary 21, 1957. Entered into force February 21, 1957. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3775. 
3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Sweden, amending agreement of January 18, 1956— 
Signed at Washington August 3, 1956. Entered into 
force March 12, 1957. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 3776. 22 pp. 15¢. 


Provisional arrangement between the United States of 
America and Mexico. Exchange of notes—Dated at 
México March 7, 1957. Enters into force June 5, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3777. 7 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Thailand—Signed at Bangkok March 4, 1957, with ex- 
change of notes. Entered into force March 4, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3778. 2 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Greece, amending agreement of August 8, 1956. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Athens February 13 and 23, 
1957. Entered into force February 23, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3779. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Greece, amending agreement of August 8, 1956, as sup- 


plemented. Exchange of notes—Signed at Athens March 
1 and 4, 1957. Entered into force March 4, 1957. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Seal of the Umited States 


With the signing of the Declaration of Independence, a new nation 
was born, but its ability to maintain its independence had yet to be 
proved, and it needed a visible and tangible symbol of sovereignty. 
So, on that same memorable July 4, 1776, the Founding Fathers 
adopted the resolution, “That Dr. Frankiin, Mr. J. Adams and Mr. 
Jefferson, be a committee, to bring in a device for a seal for the United 
States of America.” 


However, it took 6 years and two committees, with the new Nation’s 
right to independence established on the battlefields of a long and 
bloody war, before a “device” for the emblem of sovereignty won the 
approval of the Congress. 

The seal, as the symbol of sovereignty, is impressed upon certain 
official documents of state, thus authenticating at home and abroad 
various official acts of our Government. Many Americans have never 
seen or held in their hands a document bearing the impress of the 
seal of the United States, but none of us is ever far from its design in 
one or another of its official uses as decoration. 


The Seal of the United States, a new publication, describes the his- 
tory, design, and use of the great seal. The 14-page pamphlet is 
illustrated and contains a full-color reproduction of the seal, approxi- 
mately five inches in diameter, suitable for framing. 


Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 30 cents each. 


Publication 6455 30 cents 
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Please send me -.-.- copies of The Seal of the United States. 
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